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EN had no chance at 
P supper to tell his grand- 

father of his second talk 
with Robert Starbird; and 
immediately after the meal 
the old man took his hat and 
went down to the store to 
discuss politics and statecraft 
with his loquacious neigh- 
bors. 

Pen told his mother as soon 
as he could of the arrangement 
he had made to get work at 
Lowbridge; she agreed with 
him in thinking that Grandpa 
Walker should know of the 
plan that night; so when the 
boy had finished his evening 
chores, he went with his 
mother to the gate at the 
roadside to wait for the old 
man to come home. 

The air was as balmy as if 
it had been an evening in 
June. Somewhere in the trees 
by the fence a pair of wakeful 
birds were chirping, and from 
the swamp below the hill came: 
the hoarse croaking of bull- 
frogs. Above the summit of 
the wooded slope that lay 
toward Chestnut Hill the full 
moon was climbing. 

Pen and his mother were 
silent for a time; then the boy 
said, ‘‘As soon as I can earn 
enough you shall come to live 
with me.’”’ 

‘*T shall come anyway before 
long, dear,’’ said his mother. 
‘*T worked for other people 
before I was married. I can 
do it again. ’’ 

She laughed a little, but on 
her cheeks tears glistened in 
the moonlight. 

Then suddenly they heard 
Grandpa Walker coming up 
the road. He was talking to 
himself, as was his custom 
when alone, especially if his 
mind were ill at ease. And 
his mind was not wholly at 
ease that night. The readiness with which 
Pen had accepted Starbird’s suggestion that 
he get work in the mills had startled the old 
man. He could not contemplate with seren- 
ity the prospect of taking up again the chores 
of which his grandson had for the last two 
months relieved him. Noticing suddenly 
that two people were standing at his gate in 
the moonlight, he stopped. 


‘It’s I, father |’? his daughter called out to | 


him. ‘‘Penand I. We’ve been waiting for | 
you. ’’ 
‘*Eh? Waitin’ for me?’’ he asked. 


‘*Yes, Pen wants to speak to you.”’ 
and leaned on the fence. 


‘“*T’m listenin’. ’’ 


be willing that I should take that job Mr. 
Starbird spoke about to-day. ’’ 
‘‘So that’s it, is it? Ye’ve got the rovin’ bee 


a-buzzin’ in your head, have ye? Don’t ye| 


know that ‘A rollin’ stone gethers no moss’ ?”’ 
‘Well, grandpa, I’m not contented here. 


Not but what you’re good enough to me, and | 


all that, but I’m unhappy here. And I saw 
Mr. Starbird again this afternoon, and he 
said I could have that job.’ 

‘*Work too hard for ye here?’’ 


‘*No, I’m not complaining about the work’ s| 


being hard. It’s just because farm work 
doesn’t suit me.’’ 

‘*Don’t suit most folks ’at ain’t inclined to 
dig into it.’’ 

Then Pen’s mother spoke: ‘‘Now, father, 
you know Pen’s done a man’s work since 
he’s been here, and never whimpered. And 
it isn’t fair for you to insinuate that he’s 
been lazy.’? 

“T ain’t insinuatin’ nothin’,’”’ replied the 
old man doggedly. ‘‘I’m just gittin’ at what 
he thinks he’s goin’ todo.’? He turned again 
to Pen. ‘Made up yer mind to go, hev ye?”’ 

‘Yes, grandpa. ’’ 

‘**When ?”? 

‘‘Next Monday morning,’’ replied Pen. 
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In Eleven Chapters. Chapter Seven 


‘‘Wuther I’m willin’ or no?’ the old man | sympathies and impulses, flung her arms round | the memories and luxuries of Bannerhall. 
| her father’s neck and hugged him. 


went on relentlessly. 
**T want you to be willing,’’ said Pen. 
‘*T say, wuther I’m willin’ or no?”’ 


But he had asked a direct question, 


‘*Yes, grandpa.’’ 

**Well, I’m willin’.’’ 

‘*Why, grandpa!’’ 

‘** Father | 
mother. 


} 
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leaving?’? Mr. Cobb asked, 
when the Corners was some 
distance behind. 

**T don’t think he likes it 
very well,’’ Pen replied. ‘‘ But 
he’s been fine about it. He 
gave me some money and his 
blessing. ’’ 

**You don’t say so!’’ 

Henry Cobb stared. It was 
not an unheard-of thing for 
Grandpa Walker to give his 
blessing; but that he should 
give money besides was, to 
say the least, unusual. 

**Yes,’? replied Pen, ‘‘he 
couldn’t have treated me better 
if I’d lived with him always. ’’ 

**Good for him!’’ Mr. Cobb 
exclaimed. ‘‘He’s got more 
good stuff in him than I gave 
him credit for. I was going 
to lend you a little to help 
out. I will yet if you need 
“* 

**You’re very kind, ’’ replied 
the boy, ‘‘but grandpa gave 
me eighteen dollars; that will 
last me a good while, and I 
shall get wages enough to keep 
me comfortably.’’ 

They had reached the sum- 
mit of the elevation overlook- 
ing the valley that holds 
Chestnut Hill. Spring lay all 
about them in a riot of fresh 
green. To Pen’s eyes the 
world had never looked so fair. 

Coming from Cobb’s Cor- 
ners into Chestnut Hill, you go 
down the main street past Ban- 
nerhall. Pen looked eagerly 
at the house as he went by, 
but he saw no one. The 
lawn was rich with a carpet 
of fresh, young grass; the 
crocus beds and the tulip plot 
were ablaze with color. The 
street looked strange to Pen 
as they drove along—as strange 
as if he had been away two 
years instead of two months. 

They stopped in front of 
the post office, and he remained in the 


. wa 


_ wagon while Henry Cobb went into a hard- 


ware store near by. People passed back and 
forth; some of them looked at him, and said 
‘*Good morning”’’ coldly. He knew the cause 
of their indifference, and it cut him deeply. 
How different things had been last winter! 
Then he was the grandson of Col. Richard 
Butler, and lived with that old patriot amid 


| To-day he was the grandson of Enos Walker 


They all walked up the path together in the | of Cobb’s Corners, leaving the farm to seek a 
| moonlight, and entered the house and told | petty job in a mill, discredited in the eyes of 


In the moonlight the old man’s face bore a | Grandma Walker and Aunt Miranda of Pen’s| the community because of his disloyalty to 
The old man crossed over to the roadside | look of severity that augured ill for Pen’s | contemplated departure. 


On Monday morning Pen was up early. 


|and ends, and left everything shipshape for 
| his grandfather. Then he changed his clothes, 
| packed his suit case, and came to breakfast. 
Henry Cobb was going to Chestnut Hill, and 


You old dear!’’ cried Pen’s | had invited him to ride in his buggy. 


After breakfast Grandpa Walker did not go 


**T say I’m willin’,’’ repeated the old man. | to the store, but stayed to say good-by to Pen 


‘*T had hoped that Pen’d stay here and help 
me out with the farm work. I ain’t so soople 
I thought the boy liked the 
work, and I rested easy and took my comfort 
till Robert Starbird put that notion into his 
head to-day. Sence then I ain’t had no hope.’’ 

‘*I’m sorry to leave you; grandpa, and it’s 
awfully good of you to let me go, and you 
know I wouldn’t go if I thought I could pos- 
sibly stay and be contented. ’’ 

‘*T understand. It’s the same with most 
I ain’t willin’ to stand in the 
way of no young feller that thinks he can better 
himself some’eres else. When I was fifteen I 
wanted to go down to Chestnut Hill and work 
in Sampson’s planin’ factory; but my father 
wouldn’t let me. Consekence is I never got 
spunk enough agin to leave the farm. So I 
ain’t goin’ to stand in nobody else’s way. 
You can go Monday mornin’ or any other 
mornin’, and I’ll just say, God bless ye, and 
start in agin on the chores. ’’ 


| protested. 


Then Pen’s mother, like a girl still in her | 





and to bid him Godspeed. He told the boy that 


his country’s flag. He was musing on these 


He | things when some one called to him from the 
‘*Well,’’ he said, looking sharply at Pen, | and Pen, although he was troubled and appre- | did all of the chores, picked up a dozen odds | sidewalk. 

| hensive, gave him a direct answer: 
‘*Grandpa,’’ began Pen, ‘‘I want you to| 


It was Aunt Millicent. 

‘*Pen Butler! What in the world are you 
doing here?’’ she cried. ‘‘Get right down 
here and kiss me!’’ 

**1’m on my way to Lowbridge,’’ he said. 
**T have a job up there in the Starbird woolen 
mills, as bobbin boy.’’ 

‘*Well, for goodness’ sake! Who would have 
thought it? Pen Butler going to work as a 





when he lacked for work, or wanted a home, | bobbin boy! And Lowbridge is fourteen miles 
there was a, latchstring at Cobb’s Corners that | away, and we shall never see you again.’’ 


was always hanging out for him. He did more 
than that. 


Pen comforted her as best he could, and 


He put into Pen’s hands enough | explained his reasons for going. Then he 


money to pay for a few weeks’ board at Low- | asked after the health of Colonel Butler. 


bridge, and told him that if he needed more to | 


write and ask for it. 

‘*It’?s comin’ to ye,’’ he said, when Pen 
‘*Ye ain’t had nothin’ sence ye 
been here, and I guess ye’ve earned it.’’ 

Pen’s mother went with him to the gate to 
wait for Henry Cobb to come along; but when 
they saw Mr. Cobb driving down the hill 
toward them, she kissed Pen good-by, told 
him to be watchful of his health, and to write 
frequently to her, and then went back up the 
path toward the house, which she could not see 
for the tears that filled her eyes. 

Henry Cobb pulled up at the gate with a 
flourish. Pen put his suit case under the seat 


| and jumped into the buggy. 


‘*How does the old gentleman like your 





‘*Don’t ask me,’’ she said disconsolately. 
‘*He’s grieving himself into his grave about 


| you. But he doesn’t say a word, and he 


won’t let me say a word. O dear!’’ 

Henry Cobb came out of the hardware store, 
and Aunt Millicent kissed Pen good-by and 
went on her way. 

Mr. Cobb was going on down to Chestnut 
Valley, where the railway station was; but 
as the train to Lowbridge did not leave until 
afternoon, Pen said he would not go down 
to the station until later. So he was left 


| alone there on the sidewalk. He did not quite 


know what to do with himself. The boys 
were doubtless all in school. He walked up 
the street a little way, and then walked back 
again. He had no reason to enter any of the 
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stores, and no desire to do so. There was 
really no place for him to go. 

At last he decided to go down to the Valley 
and wait there for the train. So he started 
down the hill. As he passed the schoolhouse, 
a boy whom he did not know was lingering 
about the steps. No one else was in sight. 

Then, suddenly, there burst upon his view 
a sight for which he was not prepared. In 
the yard on the lower side of the schoolhouse 
—the yard through which he and his victorious 
troops had driven the retreating Riverbeds at 
the battle of -Chestnut Hill—a flagstaff was 
standing; and from its summit floated the very 
banner that he had trodden under his feet 
that day in February. It was as if some one 
had struck him with an ice-cold hand. He 
gasped and stood still, with his eyes fixed 
immovably on the flag. 

Then a strange impulse stirred him; before 
he knew it he was standing in the street, with 
his head bared and bowed. His eyes filled with 
tears. Ever afterward, whenever he saw his 
country’s flag, his soul responded to the sight 
and thrilled with memories of that April day 
when first he discovered the patriotism that had 
hitherto lain dormant in his breast. So he 
walked on down to the rail- 
way station in Chestnut Val- 
ley. It was very lonely there 
- inthe waiting room. Atnoon 
he went out to a bakery and 
bought a light luncheon. As 
he was returning to the sta- 
tion, he came suddenly upon 
Aleck Sands, who had had his 
dinner and was starting back 
to school. Before either of 
them realized it, they were face 
to face. Pen bore no resent- 
ment now toward anyone; two 
months of labor and of con- 
templation had driven that 
feeling out of his heart. So, 
when the first shock of surprise 
was over, he held out his hand. 

‘*Let’s be friends, Aleck,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and forget what’s 
gone by.”’ 

Aleck looked at him coldly. 
‘‘T’m not willing to be friends 
with anyone who’s done what 
you’ve done. ’’ 

And passing quickly by the 
astonished boy, he marched 
off up the hill. From that 
moment until he boarded the 
train Pen could never after- 
ward remember what hap- 
pened. Would the cruel echo 
of one minute of inconsiderate 
folly keep sounding in his ears 
as long as he should live? 

It was mid-afternoon when 
Pen reached Lowbridge, and 
he went at once to the Star- 
bird mill on the outskirts of 
the town. He caught sight 
of Robert Starbird in the mill 
yard, and went over to him. 

‘*Well,’’ Starbird said, ‘‘I’ve been watching 
for you. How did you make out with your 
Grandpa Walker ?’’ 

‘*Well, grandpa found it a little hard to take 
up the work again, but he was quite willing 
I should come, and he helped me very much. ’’ 

‘*] see,’’ said Starbird, with a faint smile. 
‘*Well, come over to the office. We'll see what 
we can do for you.’’ 

They crossed the mill yard and entered the 
office. An elderly, benevolent-looking man 
with white side whiskers, wearing a Grand 
Army button on the lapel of his coat, was 
writing at a table. Three or four clerks were 
busy at their desks, and a girl was working 
at a typewriter in a remote corner of the room. 

‘*Major Starbird,’’ said Pen’s friend, ‘‘this 
is the boy whom I told you I had hired as 
bobbin boy. He’s a grandson of Enos Walker 
out at Cobb’s Corners. ’’ 

The man with white side whiskers laid 
down his pen, removed his glasses, and looked 
up scrutinizingly at Pen. 

**Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I know Mr. Walker. ’’ 

‘*He is also,’? added Robert Starbird, ‘‘a 
grandson of Col. Richard Butler.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Colonel Butler is a warm friend 
of mine. I was not aware that — Is your 
name Penfield Butler ?’’ 

The major’s tone had changed ; a sudden fear 
smote Pen’s heart as he answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘*Are you the boy who is said to have mis- 
treated the American flag on the school grounds 
at Chestnut Hill?’’ 

‘*I—suppose lam. Yes, sir.’’ 

Pen’s heart was now in his shoes. The 
major looked him up and down, and then 
turned to his nephew. 

‘*T’ve heard of that incident,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t think we want to hire this young man.’’ 

Robert Starbird looked first at his uncle and 
then at Pen. It was plain that he was puzzled. 
It was equally plain that he was disappointed. 

‘**T didn’t know about this,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m 
sorry if it’s anything to prevent his having 
work. . Penfield, suppose you retire to the 
waiting room for a few minutes? I’ll talk 
this matter over with Major Starbird.’’ 

As Pen went into the waiting room his dis- 
appointment was almost more than he could 








bear. For the first time since his act of dis- 
loyalty, he felt that his punishment was greater 
than he deserved. If Major Starbird refused 
to receive him, what could he do? Then he 
heard his name called, and went back into the 
office. 

Major Starbird’s look was still keen and 
his voice was still forbidding. 

‘*T do not want,’’ he said, ‘‘to be too hasty 
in my judgments. My nephew tells me that 
Henry Cobb has given you an excellent recom- 
mendation, and we place great reliance on Mr. 
Cobb’s opinion. Perhaps your offense has 
been exaggerated, or you have some explana- 
tion to offer. 
be glad to hear it.’’ 

‘*T don’t think,’’ replied Pen frankly, ‘‘that 
there was any excuse for doing what I did. 
Only—it seems to me—I’ve suffered enough 
for it. And I never—never had anything 
against the flag.’’ 

He was so earnest, and his voice was so 
tremulous with emotion, that the heart of the 
old soldier was stirred with pity. p 

‘*T have fought for my country,’’ he said, 
‘sand I reverence her flag. And I cannot have 
in my employ anyone who is disloyal to it.’” 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


AS CHARITY DEAN SAT STUDYING RATHER FORLORNLY 


WAS A CLATTER OF FEET UP THE WALK. 


‘*T am not disloyal to it, sir. I—TI love it.’’ 

‘*Should you be willing to die for it?’ 

**T should welcome the chance, sir.’’ 

Major Starbird turned to his nephew. 

‘*T think we may trust him,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
has good blood in his veins, and he ought to 
become a loyal citizen. ’’ 

‘*Thank you!’’ said Pen, with a gulp in his 
throat. 

‘*T am sure,’’ said Robert Starbird, ‘‘that 
we shall make no mistake. Penfield, suppose 
you come with me? I’ll introduce you to the 
foreman of the weaving room ; he may be able 
to take you on at once. ’’ 

With tears of gratitude in his eyes, Pen 
followed his friend. They went through the 
storeroom between great piles of blankets, 
through the wool room filled with big bales of 
fleece, and upstairs into the weaving room 
amid the click and clatter and rumble of 
threescore busy and intricate looms. Starbird 
introduced Pen to the foreman, who explained 
to him his duties as bobbin boy. 

“It’s easy enough,” said the foreman, “if you 
only pay attention to your work. You simply 
have to take the bobbins in these little ranning 
boxes to the looms as the weavers call for them 
and give you their numbers. Perhaps you had 
better stay here this afternoon and let Dan 
Larew show you how. I’ll give him a loom to- 
morrow morning, and you can take his place.’’ 

So Pen stayed. And when the mills were 
shut down for the day, when the big wheels 
stopped and the cylinders were still, and the 
clatter of a thousand metal fingers ceased, he 
went with Dan to his home, a half mile away, 
where he found a good place to board. 

At seven o’clock the next morning he was 
at the mill. At the end of his first day’s real 
work for real wages, he went to his new 
home, tired indeed, but happier than he had 
ever been in all his life. 

The days went by; spring blossomed into 
summer; summer melted into autumn, and 
winter came again and dropped her covering 
of snow upon the landscape, whiter and softer 
than any fleece that was ever scoured, or picked, 
or carded at the Starbird mills. 

And then Pen had a great joy. His mother 
came to Lowbridge to live with him. Death 


If you have any excuse, I shall , 








had kindly released Grandma Walker from her 
long suffering, and there was no longer any 
need for his mother to stay on the little farm 
at Cobb’s Corners. An expert seamstress, she 
found more work in the town than she could 
do. And the very day on which she came— 


Major Starbird knew that she was coming— 
Pen was promoted toaloom. One thing only 
remained to cloud his happiness. He was 
still estranged from the tender-hearted but 
stubborn old patriot at Chestnut Hill. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE five boys and five girls who com- 
posed the senior class at the high school 
were holding a meeting in the ‘‘Little 
Teacher’s’’ classroom. The Little Teacher had 
not occupied the room for a week, to the regret 
not only of the senior class but of the entire 
town. The president of the class, Bert Hubbell, 
whose height was more impressive than his 
voice, read a letter from a nurse in the hospital 
inacity near by. His throat played him queer 
tricks as he read, and in de- 
fiance of the parliamentary 
rules in which the Little 
Teacher had trained the class 
he paused to explain that he 
had taken cold that afternoon. 
In the course of time the sen- 
iors learned from the letter 
that the Little Teacher had 
come out ‘‘beautifully’’ from 
under the influence of the 
ether, and that she would 
probably be among them 

again in four or five weeks. 

When the meeting ad- 
journed, ‘‘Pris’’ Kilroy seized 
the arm of Charity Dean, 
otherwise known as ‘‘Chat,’’ 
with the muffled request, ‘‘If 
you’ve got an extra handker- 
chief round, Chat, I—mine is 
a wet wad.’? Then, when 
she had dried her eyes with 
Chat’s handkerchief, she 
added, ‘‘Kate and I have 
made it-up to go to Scranton 
the minute she’s well enough 
tosee us. Can’t you go, too, 
Chat?”’ 

Pris asked the question 
hesitatingly; she knew, as 
the other members of the class 
knew, that Charity’s purse 
was not deep. 

**Can’t do it, Pris, possi- 
bly,’’ said Charity with frank 
good nature. ‘‘I think loads 
and heaps of the Little 
Teacher, but love won’t pay 
my car fare to Scranton.’’ 

‘*Wait, girls!’’ cried Kate 
Brown at their heels. She 
came up and linked her arm 

within Charity’s unoccupied one. ‘‘Do you 
know what I’m going to send her?’’ she cried 
breathlessly. Kate’s breath never quite caught 
up with her tongue. ‘‘Well, I’m going to buy 
her a handsome volume of Jean Ingelow’s 
poems! She hasn’t them and she wants them ; 
I don’t know why, because for my part I think 
Jean Ingelow is as dry as a stick! But if the 
Little Teacher wants them, she’s going to have 
them out of my allowance this month! I do 
hope,’? Kate added thoughtfully, ‘‘that it 
won’t take it all, though !’’ 

At the white gate in front of a small white 
house Charity called a gay farewell to her 
friends and ran indoors. 

‘*Well, Charity??? Mrs. Dean looked up 
inquiringly from her sewing. 

‘*The ten of us had a meeting, ’’ her daughter 
replied, dropping into a chair, ‘‘and nine of 
us voted to send her enough flowers to furnish 
forth a wedding. ’’ 

‘*And the tenth?’’? asked Mrs. Dean. 

Charity’s voice was still cheerful as she 
said, ‘‘The tenth, not smelling any flowers in 
her pocketbook, didn’t vote at all.’’ 

‘*I’m sorry, dear, especially as you think 
so much of the Little Teacher.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ Charity went on, ‘‘nine of us are 
going to send her individual presents, flowers, 
and fruit and candy when she’s well enough 
to eat them, and books for the nurse to read 
to her, and all that sort of thing. The Little 
Teacher is going to have a pleasant time in 
the hospital, and I’m glad of it.’’ 

A little quaver had stolen into her voice. 

She longed to be one of the ten to help toward 
the ‘‘pleasant time. ’’ 
. Presently she was hurrying down the street 
toward the hardware store where she did 
clerical work after school and on Saturdays. 
The sharp wind brought a healthy red to her 
cheeks; she had washed a suspicious red- 
ness out of her eyes before starting. Her 
brown hair curled up over the brim of her 
knitted blue cap. She stuffed her hands into 
the pockets of her thick blue sweater, beneath 
which the skirt of her blue serge dress showed. 
She walked with her head down, and her 
thoughts were on the Little Teacher. 

‘“*Tf I could only do something !’’ she 





muttered aloud, as she reached the door of the 
hardware store. ‘‘If only —’’ She stopped 
and stared fixedly at Bert Hubbell, who was 
approaching. Bert and her idea arrived to- 
gether, although they had no especial con- 
nection. 

‘*Hello, Chat!’’ cried Bert. ‘*You’re com- 
ing out sledding with us to-night, of course, 
aren’t you?’’ 

During the past hour Bert had miraculously 
recovered from his cold. 

‘*No, I’m not,’’ said Charity, staring ab- 
stractedly at a point above his head. ‘‘I’m 
going to—work to-night. ’’ 

‘*7’ll help you with the geometry first, and 
then —’’ 

Charity opened the door and edged into the 
store. ‘‘It’s not geometry, Bert; it’s some- 
thing lots nicer.’’ 

Then the closed door interposed itself be- 
tween the president of the senior class and 
Charity Dean. z 

‘*Where’s Chat?’’ asked Kate Brown that 
evening, as she tucked herself up on the front 
end of Bert Hubbell’s sled. 

‘Work of some sort,’’ Bert replied with a 
grunt of disgust. Work and Bert were not on 
intimate terms. 

“Oh, say!’’ called Lucy Sanford, running 
up. ‘‘I ordered the flowers to-night, and of 
course I put Chat’s name in with ours. That’s 
all right, isn’t it?’’ 

There was a note of unconscious patronage 
in Lucy’s kind voice. 

‘*Of course!’ growled Bert. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
want ’em to go without her name. She’d pay 
if she could.’?’ 

Kate Brown said nothing. She had found 
that afternoon that the purchase of Jean Inge- 
low’s poems, ‘‘dry as a stick’? though they 
were, would take a month’s allowance, and 
consequently she was not enthusiastic over 
the idea of giving Charity the credit without 
the expense. However, she was generous 
enough to let ‘‘silence give consent.’? The 
next morning, when she stopped for Charity, 
she had forgotten all about her little feeling 
of resentment of the night before. She was 
fond of Chat. In fact, it was hard for any- 
one not to like Charity Dean. 

Amy Terry, also of the senior class, joined 
the two girls in the hall of the school building. 
Amy had been left over by the last year’s 
senior class, owing chiefly to the fact that too 
much spending money had led her to consume 
too many chocolates. A diet of chocolates 
does not help toward obtaining the best results 
in English composition, geometry, and Latin— 
or in good nature. 

“*O girls!’’ cried Amy. ‘‘Guess what I’m 
going to do for the Little Teacher?’’ Then, 
without waiting for guesses, she continued, 
**T teased father for money to send her grape- 
fruit. I’ve put in an order with a dealer in 
Scranton; she’s to havea grapefruit a day, one 
of those enormous fifteen-cents-apiece ones. ’’ 

** How lovely!’’ exclaimed Charity. ‘I 
remember that she’s very fond of grapefruit. ’’ 

Amy turned on the speaker abruptly. Too 
many chocolates had blunted Amy’s finer sen- 
sibilities. ‘‘What are you going to give her, 
Chat?’’ 

Kate Brown glared at Amy and coughed 
violently; but Charity responded promptly, 
‘*Just a cent’s worth a day, and you’re all 
going to help me give even that!’’ 

Kate stopped coughing and glaring, and 
became frankly curious. But her questions 
failed to uncover the secret of Charity’s gift. 

‘*Chat,’’ insisted Lucy Sanford, who had 
come up, ‘‘it’s your duty to tell us as long as 
we—’’ Lucy clapped her hand over her 
mouth before she had revealed the fact that 
Charity’s name had been included with the 
names of the flower donors. 

‘*Oh, come off, Chat!’’? Bert Hubbell 
pleaded. ‘‘You say we’re going to help you, 
so we’ve got to know.’’ 

Standing with her back against the Little 
Teacher’s desk, Charity laughed teasingly. 
Her brown eyes shone and her brown head 
shook ‘a persistent negative. ‘*‘You’re going 
to help me without knowing it,’’ she declared. 

**T love mysteries!’ cried Pris Kilroy rap- 
turously. ‘‘I shall watch and watch you, 
Charity Dean, until I ferret the thing out.’’ 

The nine-o’clock bell rang and the seniors. 
scattered. As Bert Hubbell walked away 
with Amy Terry, he burst out with a blunt- 
ness equal to her own: ‘‘I bet Chat can do 
more with one cent a day than any of the rest 
of us can with fifteen !’’ 

For three weeks the cent-a-day mystery 
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grew; the flame of curi- 
osity was fanned by nine’ 
seniors; the tenth senior 
did not extinguish it. 
“You say we’re all 
going to contribute ?’’ 
asked Pris incredulously. 
‘‘Kvery one of you.’’ 
While the seniors were 
clamoring for an expla- 
nation, the bell rang and 
Charity retreated to the 
door. ‘Bert Hubbell is 
especially helpful right 
now, ’’ she said, laughing. 
That deepened the mys- 
tery tenfold, because Bert 
was far from helpful to 
anyone that day. He 
was suffering from a 
swollen knee, owing to 
the fact that, in sliding 





downhill the evening be- 

fore, his sled had stopped 

suddenly on an ash heap 

beside the road, and that - 
Bert had not. 

‘‘The first question I shall ask the Little 
Teacher when I reach the hospital,’’ Kate 
Brown declared, ‘‘is what Chat is up to?’’ 

On reaching the hospital about three weeks 
later, Kate found that questions of that nature 
were superfluous. The nurse had written 
that the Little Teacher would be permitted to 
receive a delegation from the senior class on 
Saturday; and the delegation, when it assem- 
bled at the station that morning, was found 
to number nine members. 

‘*Tt’s a shame that Chat can’t go!’’ muttered 
Bert, as he paid for his ticket. ‘‘If she 
weren’t so proud and stuck-up —’’ 

He thrust his change into his pocket vindic- 
tively and joined the others. 

An hour later they were decorously seated 
in a room at the hospital, excitedly waiting 
for their favorite teacher to come. She came 
leaning on the arms of two nurses, and even 
in the agitation of the moment the seniors 
noticed with surprise that the nurses seemed 
to know them by name. And when a big 
surgeon strode in, and said with a broad smile, 
‘*So this is the wise and witty senior class 
that we have met daily,’’ they were reduced 
to a state that bordered on stupefaction. 

‘*Now tell me,’’ the big surgeon said to the 
Little Teacher, as he began to 
shake hands all the way round, 
‘‘which one is the editor of the 
Gay Gazette ?’’ 

Tears filled the eyes of the 
Little Teacher. ‘*The editor 
is the only one not here,’’ she 
said softly. 

Two hours later, as Charity 
Dean sat studying rather for- 
lornly in the living room of the 
little white house behind the 
white gate, there was a clatter 
of feet up the walk and a 
chatter of voices burst into the 
living room. Without ceremony, 
the nine seniors surrounded the 
tenth and bombarded her with 
exclamation points. 

‘One cent a day you said 
you spent !’? boomed Lucy 
Sanford’s brother without pref- 
ace. ‘*You never mentioned 
the time and thought that you 
must have put into that Gay 
Gazette. Those postals were 
not written offhand. You must have copied 
and studied to say such an everlasting lot in 
such a little space !’’ 

‘*Why, Chat,’’ cried Kate Brown breath- 
lessly, ‘‘the nurses and surgeon never men- 
tioned my month’s allowance swallowed up in 
Jean Ingelow’s poems! Jean Ingelow, indeed! 
That Gay Gazette goes way ahead of her! ”’ 

‘*There we all are,’’? Lucy Sanford almost 
shouted, in order to make herself heard, ‘with 
the everyday happenings that the Little 
Teacher is inter@sted in —’? 

‘‘And you put things in such a funny, 
bumpy way, Chat,’’ broke in Pris Kilroy, 
‘‘that the Gay Gazette was read daily by the 
nurses and the surgeon —’’ 

‘Chat, I didn’t know before that we said 
such. smart things—and did ’em!’’ growled 
Bert Hubbell. . 

Surreptitiously he rubbed his knee and 
grinned at the recollection of a postal card— 
one edition of the Gay Gazette—whereon was 
set out, in exceedingly fine, plain writing, a 
sketchy, humorous word picture of the sled, 
the ash pile, and the boy who departed unex- 
pectedly from both on a trip through the air. 

‘‘And, Chat, they wanted to meet you 
more than all of us put together.’? Amy 
swallowed as she spoke. ‘*The surgeon said 
that your daily Gay Gazette did more to keep 
the Little Teacher in good spirits than every- 
‘hing else had done. That’s what he said, 
inind you, ‘more than everything else,’ and’? 

Amy swallowed again, but spoke out gen- 
erously, while the rest nodded approval— 
‘that includes grapefruit, and flowers, and 
books, and everything; and he said he shall 
hate to have the Gay Gazette suspend publi- 
cation when she comes back to us next week. ’? 
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E have heard a 
great deal of the 
noble and un- 


selfish part that the 
women of Europe have 
played in the war, but 
we have heard very 
little of the part that 
the children have played. In most of the coun- 
tries nearly all the able-bodied workers have 
been called to the colors; only the elderly and 
old men, the women, and the boys and girls 
have been left behind. The work that the 
men of from twenty to forty-five years of age 
have-usually done is being done by the older 
men, very admirably helped by the women; 
and the work that the older men and the 
women have usually done is being done by 
the boys and girls. 

In every country the children have shown 
the same unselfish, whole-hearted patriotism 
that their elders have shown. 
Many a peasant boy of four- 
teen is doing his ‘‘bit’’ for his 
country quite as effectively as 
his father in the trenches. 
That desire to help the moth- 
erland has possessed the chil- 
dren of all classes and all 
peoples. 

When the King of Italy is 
away at the front, his eleven- 
year-old son, the Prince of Pied- 
mont, confers decorations that 
have been awarded soldiers for 
gallantry in action. With all 
the dignity and the sense of 
responsibility of a true son of 
the House of Savoy, he makes 
his little speech in praise of the 
heroes whom he decorates. 

More pathetic, but no less 
worthy of a great name, was 
little Prince Luitpold of Wittels- 
bach, oldest son of the crown 
prince of Bavaria. He died on 
August 28, 1914, at the age of 
thirteen, regretting that he had ‘‘not been 
spared to strike one little blow for the father- 
land.’’ 

The French government has called for vol- 
unteers among the boys of from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age to begin to drill, so that 
as soon as their classes are called they will be 
ready to go au feu—to the firing line. On 
June 20th of last year the boy volunteers of 
Paris, organized as the Society for Military 
Preparation, were reviewed by General Gal- 
lieni, the military governor of thecity. There 
marched past him some five thousand boys of 
all walks and conditions of life, from the obvi- 
ously prosperous collegian in the uniform of 
the society to the boy in frayed knickerbockers 
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and out-at-elbows jacket 
who was too poor to buy 
a uniform. The spirit 
of those boys is magnifi- 
cent. They have peti- 
tioned the government 
to fix a definite date 
for their mobilization, 
because they say that the uncertainty when 
they are to be called makes it difficult if not 
impossible for them either to continue their 
studies or to obtain work. It brings the horrors 
of war very close to you, to think 
that those boys, many of whom 
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him that in a week he 
would be well enough to 
return to his regiment 
and the trenches. 

The Boy Scouts have 
done admirable work 
everywhere. In England 
they act as dispatch car- 
riers, and thus relieve a 
great number of soldiers 
from that work. In Italy 
they have in many in- 
stances manned the tram- 
ears, helped in cleaning 
the streets, and run er- 
rands for the government 
offices. In Germany, after 
the declaration of war, 
the entire Boy Scout 
organization volunteered 
to help with the crops. 
It is true that most of 
them worked only a fort- 
night, but that was be- 
cause they were city boys 
and could not stand the 
unaccustomed strain of 
field labor. Several hundred of them have 
been sent to Belgium, where in the cities they 
have almost entirely relieved the soldiers of 
messenger duty. They are a very smart, sol- 
dierly lot of boys, who are extremely proud of 
their corps and of the work they are doing for 
Germany, as well they may be. 

In France the Boy Scouts—which the French 
pronounce ‘‘Bo-ee Shoots’’— take the places 
of absent government employees in a variety of 
ways—as messengers, as minor clerks, and as 
general utility men in the departments. Most 
of the older boys, of course, are also members 
of the Society for Military Preparation, and 
as such drill for two evenings a week. 

Two ‘‘Bo-ee Shoots’? of my acquaintance 
work all the week in one of the large depart- 
ment stores in order to support their family. 
They spend their only day off, Sunday, in 
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are still in knickerbockers, will in 
all probability be in the trenches 
by next winter. 

Although theoretically no boy 
under eighteen has as yet been 
called to the colors, actually 
many younger than that have 
joined the army. ‘The youngest 
‘*man’’ thus far enlisted in Great 
Britain is fourteen years old— 
Christopher Clark. The recruit- 
ing sergeant asked him his age, 
and Clark promptly replied, ‘‘Six- 
teen, sir.’’ 

‘*You are a fine big fellow,’’ 
said the sergeant, ‘‘and might 
easily pass for two years older. 
Since you are anxious to enlist, 
T’ll put you down at eighteen. ’’ 

And so he did. When the matter became 
public, the authorities were inclined to dis- 
charge the boy; but since he was so eager to. 
serve, and since his parents were willing that 
he should do so, they at last made an exception 
in his favor and retained him. Fortunately 
he has not been sent to the front, but is now a 
lance corporal ‘‘upeountry’’ in India. 

The youngest soldier in the French army is 
a fourteen-year-old waif named Jean who 
is in the trenches fighting in a regiment of 
Zouaves. Early in the war Jean’s parents 
were killed, and his home, which was in the 
Vosges, was broken up. He drifted from place 
to place, living on the charity of the people 
whom he met, until at last he fell in with a 
regiment that was marching to the front. He 
attached himself to the men like a stray dog, 
and refused to be driven off. After a few 
days the men began to like him, and Jean 
found himself very much at home—so much 
so that, in some way or other, he succeeded in 
inducing the authorities to accept him as a 
volunteer in his beloved regiment. Now he 
handles his rifle and fights nearly as well as 
the best zouzou of them all. 

In one of the French hospitals I talked with 
a Swiss volunteer fifteen years old who had 
been wounded three times. He was extremely 
happy, for the surgeon in charge had just told 














THE CHILDREN IN A VILLAGE IN POLAND SHOWING THEIR INTEREST IN THE WAR. 
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BOY SCOUTS HELPING TO. HARVEST THE CROPS 
IN ENGLAND. 


washing dishes at the canteen at the Gare du 
Nord (the Northern Railway Station), where 
soldiers passing through Paris are given free 
meals at the expense of the Red Cross Society. 
When I praised my oldest ‘‘Bo-ee Shoot ’’ 
friend, who is only fifteen years old, for the 
good work that he and his brother were doing, 
he replied, ‘‘Ah, monsieur, it is so very little 
to do for France!’’ In that one sentence the 
boy expressed the spirit of the French. 

Yet willing as all the boys and girls of Europe 
are to help their countries, it is the children of 
the poor, both in the towns and on the fields, 
who are really getting the greatest results. 
The children of the prosperous are just as anx- 
ious to help, but they have not the opportunity, 
as have their humbler brothers and sisters. 

In a sense most of the European poor, in- 
cluding the entire proletariat, never know real 
childhood, for almost as soon as they are able 
to walk they begin to work. Factory acts of 
more or less efficiency may or may not exclude 
them from the workshops, but work is found 
for them at home, and very few of them ever 
know the joys of childhood. When the war 
came the artisan and the peasant children of 
the Continent, with a sense of responsibility 
and an appreciation of actual conditions far 
beyond their years, took hold like grown men 
and women, and are to-day greatly helping to 

keep economic conditions in the different 

countries somewhere near the normal. 

It is true that in Great Britain and the 
United States the childhood of many of the 
poor is sad and joyless, and that many tots 
hardly out of their cradles are bravely and 
uncomplainingly doing their day’s work. Yet 
the work of the ‘‘little mothers’’ and the ‘‘big 
brothers’? who care for the babies of the fam- 
ily—the work that so often falls to the lot of 
the children of the English-speaking poor—is 
at best, or at worst, only occasional and unor- 
ganized toil. That is true, too, of the domestic 
tasks that so many children are obliged to per- 
form. In Continental Europe, especially in 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Germany 
and Holland, the spirit of national discipline 
has made itself felt everywhere. The child 
is born, grows up, lives and dies under the 
**eode.’’ So, as the result of years of organi- 
zation and discipline in their relations to the 
state, the people have absorbed the same 
sense of organization and discipline in their 
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relations with one another. The old patri- 
archal conception of the family still exists in all 
walks of society, but the moral rule of the head 
of the house is strong among the peasants and 
most of the artisans. 

Each member of the family has his or her 
appointed place in the family life, with its 
generally recognized duties and obligations. 
The father and the grown-up unmarried sons 
and daughters are the breadwinners; the 
mother stays at home and rules the house. 
The younger children, when not at school, 
help the mother in her household tasks. The 
hours for play are few and far between, for life 
is hard, and if any money is to be put by to eke 
out the old-age pensions of the parents, and to 
dower the daughters when they marry, all the 
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| members of the family must work from sunrise 
‘and earlier, until they go to bed at night. 
| When harvest time comes, all hands work in 
| the fields. Even the work of the smallest chil- 
dren is not despised, for the crops, once cut, 
must be gathered as quickly as possible, so that 
unexpected bad weather shall not spoil them. 
As a result of that habit of industry and of 
discipline, which, with a strong body and a 
fairly shrewd mind, is the birthright of most 
of the children of the poor of Continental 
Europe, they were able to assume, when the 
war broke out, responsibilities beyond anything 
they had ever dreamed of before. Yet even so 
the results have been very remarkable, and too 
much praise cannot be given them for what 
| they have done and tried to do. 





LE MAN FRIDAY 
By Clara Morris 
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ITTLE Sue Ames’s voice outside called, 
L ‘‘Fwiday! Fwiday! Fwiday!’’ 

Then came a piercing whistle, followed 
by Harry’s voice at highest pitch, crying, 
‘‘Friday! Friday! Friday !’’ 
Mrs. Ames twitched her shoul- 
ders impatiently. She was dis- 
tinetly cross, for the jelly that 
she was making had refused to 
‘jell. ?? 

‘*What on earth’s the use 
of screeching like that?’’ she 
exclaimed, as the calls of her 
progeny outside pierced her 
ears. ‘‘If the dog were dead, 
even a Comanche couldn’t yell 
him to life; but as he’s alive, 
neither leather straps nor 
clotheslines could keep him 
from following Harry and 
Sue! For mercy’s sake, just 
look at that glass of jelly— 
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SHIVERING, 
LITTLE PUPPY. 


nearly cold and no thicker than cream! And 
all my life I have despised the woman that 
has to stiffen her jelly with gelatine! Well, it 
serves me right for beginning a thing on Fri- 
day! Nothing good ever came to anyone on 
Friday !’’ 

‘*Didn’t Little Man Friday come to you on 
that day?’’ I asked with a laugh. 

‘*Yes, he did, if you call him anything good. 
And he came in a storm that tore off the 
shingles and let in the rain, and spoiled the 
ceiling of my spare bedroom. No, nothing 
good ever comes to anyone on Friday, and —’’ 

Just then there rose upon the air a cry of 
doggish anguish, and I ran out to see what 
was the matter with little Friday Ames, whose 
high and sharp ‘‘Ki-yi, ki-yi,’’ expressed 
great terror or pain. 

The front yard was separated from the back 
by a high, close lattice with a door in it. 
Harry and Sue had thoughtlessly closed that 
door, and then, on starting away to play, had 
called and called to the dog to follow them. 
The poor little beast had hunted faithfully for 
an opening, had tried to fling himself bodily 
through the obstruction, and finally had at- 
tempted to dig a hole beneath the lattice. But 
he had been so wildly impatient to follow his 
beloved companions that he had not dug deep 
enough, and in trying to squeeze through had 
stuck fast. 

I ran frantically about, looking for some 
tool or implement that would be of service, 
and at last, with the aid of a fire shovel and 
much petting and soothing, I succeeded in 
digging him out. He leaped high at me, left 
a chaste but very moist salute upon my cheek, 
and the next moment was sending a shower of 
gravel back from his flying feet, as he tore off 
after Harry and Sue. 

Like most boys’ dogs, Friday was a mongrel. 
It would be much easier to say what he was 
not than to say what he was. He was not 
a retriever, or a pointer, or a St. Bernard, or a 
bull, or a mastiff—or anything else under the 
sun that is well-bred or clearly defined. But 
he was intelligence itself; and he was never 
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tired, never cross; he was always ready to 
play, to eat, or to sleep. 

He was of medium size, and had a yellow- 
brown coat of short, stiff hair, marked with a 
dark stripe running down his 
backbone. Nature had care- 
lessly given him four misfit 
feet, much too large for him; 
his tail was curiously like a 
rolling-pin. At first sight 
people were likely to pity him 
for having to carry about such 
length and weight of caudal 
appendage; but when they 
saw the very tempest of joy 
that that long, lumpy tail 
could express, they felt that 
there was not one inch too 
much of it. 

On the morning of the equi- 
noctial storm of two years 
before, Mr. Ames had found 
on the porch a wet, shivering, little puppy. He 
was hungry, he was cold, and he was probably 
frightened; but he rose and ambled with 
shivery joy to meet Mr. Ames. Lifting his 
bright eyes to the man’s face, he looked at him 
with that expression of immeasurable, undying 
trust that can be found only in the eyes of a 
boy’s dog. 

Mr. Ames stepped quickly back to avoid the 
rain, and the puppy, moved doubtless by the 
same impulse to avoid further wetting, slipped 
inside, and with the air of saying ‘‘Yes, 
thank you, I will come in and rest a while— 
since you press me so!’’ ambled across the 
room toward the stove. His muddy feet left 
tracks on the creamy whiteness of the kitchen 
floor, and Mrs. Ames, bustling and indignant, 
was making some threats about ‘‘putting that 
little beast right out of here,’? when Harry 
camein. The moment the twinkling blue eyes 
of the boy met the bright brown eyes of the 
dog, they understood each other. 

**O mother, ’’ cried Harry, ‘‘I want him!’’ 

‘*You can go right on wanting,’’ Mrs. Ames 
replied, turning the pancakes with unnecessary 
emphasis. ‘‘If you want a dog, you’d better 
wait and get a decent one, not a poor, miser- 
able, splayfooted, no-breed thing like that!’’ 

Harry saw the tracks on the 
floor. ‘‘Oh, please let him stay 
just to-day, ’’ he pleaded artfully, 
‘*to play Man Friday when I’m 
Robinson Crusoe! See his nice 
footprints — already made; and 
you won’t let me go to school 
to-day, and I have to play with 
something. ’’ 

Mrs. Ames, vowing that she 
would never consent, at last, of 
course, consented. The little 
waif had meanwhile discreetly 
withdrawn behind the kitchen 
stove, where the pleasant warmth 
was gradually subduing his con- 
vulsive shivers. When Harry 
put before him a dish of warm 
bread and milk, the famished 
little beast polished the dish, and 
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“KI-YI, 
KI-YI.” 


slept like a small log, until the children came 
from the dining room and called him to take 
his part in their production of the thrilling 
drama of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’’ 

But before beginning that, they had to per- 
form the duty of naming him. Considering 
the day of the week and the part he was to 
play for them, they thought that ‘‘Man Friday’’ 
would be a suitable name. 

And so the little wanderer and waif sud- 
denly found himself in possession of a name 
and a habitation. 

The amount of knowledge that the dog had 
gained in two years was surprising. Every 
boy in the neighborhood knew that he was 
worth his weight in gold as a finder of lost 
balls. He could carry canes, bring sticks out of 
the water, walk on his hind legs, and ‘‘sit up.’’ 

Like all intelligent dogs, Man Friday could 
measure time perfectly. Every morning he 
escorted the children to the school-yard gate, 





there giving up to Sue the 
small bag containing her 
primer, slate, and apples. Of 
course he did not surrender 
them peacefully—every boy’s 
dog will understand that. 
When bidden to give up the 
bag, he growled as savagely 
as his full mouth would per- 
mit, and jerked the bag away 
from the hand that Sue held 
out for it. A struggle always 
followed, in which Sue had 
to inflict some very dreadful 
blows with her chubby hands, 
while the delighted tots, look- 
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ing on, screamed, ‘‘Oh, he’s 
a-goin’ to bite—yes, he is! 
He’s goin’ to bite!’’ 

The invincible Sue then 
boldly seized upon the long, 
lumpy tail; when Friday ~ 
Ames dropped the bag to 
defend himself, Sue deftly snatched it up. 
The children shrieked in triumph. 

Having performed his duty of amusing the 
children, Man Friday turned and trotted home 
alone. During that interval of quiet he attended 
to any visiting or other business of his own. 

Truth to tell, Man Friday had only a few 
friends of his own race. Big, well-bred dogs 
looked down on him; he hated ladies’ dogs, 
and declined any acquaintance with them. 
But he had one chum—another boy’s dog that 
he was really fond of. 

This friend lived in another ward and went 
to school there with his boy. He had started 
out to be a bulldog, but in some way or other 
he had got into the wrong dyepot. He was 
absolutely black. This mistake in color so 
confused him that, although he had bowed his 
legs, he had got them much too long; and that 
had made him forget to push his nose up into 
his forehead. 

Terry, the black, long-legged, long-nosed 
bull-what-is-it, was Little Man Friday’s closest 
friend, and they often met at-a German deli- 
catessen store that was midway between the 
two schools, and therefore convenient to both. 
There they would retire into the back yard, 
crawl under a grindstone, and in its cool 
shadow discuss everything, from their boys’ 
characters to what they had had for dinner the 
night before. But never—never even in Terry’s 
company—did Man Friday fail to ‘‘keep tab’’ 
on the flying moments. Never once did he fail 
to answer the wild shout of the first boy out 
of school with his shrill ‘‘Ki-yi, ki-yi,’’ from 
the school-yard gate. 

On the day of which I speak, having released 
Man Friday from his painful and humiliating 
position, I returned to the kitchen, and sat 
down to regain my breath. Mrs. Ames, still 
vexed over her unjelled jelly, went about put- 
ting her kitchen in order; she showed her 
displeasure by coming down very heavily on 
her heels as she moved from cupboard to 
table, and from table to stove. ~ 

She had just announced to me that we might 
as well go into the sitting room and ‘‘have a 
look at those patterns now,’’ when I heard the 
rattle of gravel flung by flying feet, and saw 
Man Friday tear round the house, up the porch 
steps, and into the kitchen. With yelps such 
as I had never heard from him before, he flung 
himself against Mrs. Ames. He was trembling 
all over, and he seemed literally wild with 
excitement and fear. 

Mrs. Ames caught her skirts 
tight round her, and cried, ‘‘ He’s 
mad, as sure as you live—he is!’’ 

But I had risen, for an awful 
thought had come into my mind 
—‘*The children !’’ 

Friday gave another bound 
against Mrs. Ames, and then 
rushed out to the head of the 
steps. Looking back and seeing 
that we did not follow, he sat 
down suddenly, lifted his muzzle, 
and gave forth a long howl! 

**O my God!’’ Mrs. Ames cried 
at that instant. ‘‘The dog’s 
alone!’’ Then she called loudly, 
‘*Harry! Harry! Susie! Sue!’’ 

At those names little Friday 
sprang down the steps and, bark- 
ing furiously, rushed to the gate. 


LIKE MOST 





then, stretching himself out behind the stove, | Mrs. Ames staggered, and for one moment put 


| her hand out and clung to the door. Man 
| Friday returned, caught her apron in his 
| teeth, and running backward, pulled her to 
the porch. In another moment two terrified 
women were seen apparently playing tag with 
a common yellow dog in the public street. 


TERRY .. WAS LITTLE MAN FRIDAY'S CLO 


FRIDAY WAS A MONGREL. 


We had gone only a block 
when little Friday, after look- 
ing back to see whether we 
were following, turned the 
corner. My brain was work- 
ing fast. Where were the 
children likely to go in that 
street to play? Mr. Brown’s 
little private stable? There 
was a pony there. No, Fri- 
day had passed Mr. Brown’s 
house. To the lot where a 
house was building? Nothing 
could happen to them there, 
for the men would take care 
of them. The men—the men! 
Had I not heard that work 
had stopped there for some 
days? Dear Lord! Friday 
had turned in there! 

A mass of fallen sand at 
one end; a number of small 
footprints, all pointing the 
same way, as if children had fled in sudden 
panic; Sue’s little hat on the ground; and 
“devoted, frantic Man Friday digging like mad 
—that was what we saw when we turned into 
the open lot! 

After that it seemed a sort of nightmare— 
the summoning of help, the digging, the 
cautions to be careful not to hurt the chil- 
dren with the shovels, the prayers of Mrs. 
Ames, and through it all the sobbing breath 
of Little Man Friday—digging—digging—all 
the time! 

Then there came a cry from the mother. 
The dog had uncovered a bit of Sue’s pink 
dress. Leaving her to stronger helpers, Friday 
turned away. He looked at the men with a 
sort of pitying contempt, as if he were saying, 
‘“‘Oh, these men! Why don’t they put their 
noses to the sand and find my boy’s trail before 
they dig? Like this!’’ 

He nosed along the sand, and then suddenly 
began to dig furiously at a spot quite removed 
from the place where the men were digging ; he 
was barking with all the strength he had left. 

**Oh,’’ I cried, ‘‘see little Friday! You’re 
working in the wrong place—he says so!’’ 


BOYS’ DOGS, 





DRAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 


ON 
THE WAY TO 
SCHOOL. 


The men looked at one another. Every 
moment was precious; they could not afford to 
waste an instant. But the dog seemed so sure 
that they accepted him as their guide—master 
workman and ‘‘boss’’ ! 

And where he led them they found Harry. 
Presently the children lay upon the ground, 
with their suffocated little faces turned upward 
to the blessed light and air. Whimpering and 
shivering, Man Friday licked their closed eyes 
and their cheeks. 

When the children had been taken home 
and put to bed, Harry called rather weakly, 
‘*Friday! Friday!’’? At that call poor Friday 
simply lost his wits. He ran, he leaped, he 
barked, he chased his own tail round and 
round, until he fell over in a helpless heap of 
joy. 

As we sat at dinner that day, Mrs. Ames 
said in a determined manner: 

‘* James, I want a piece of the breast of that 
chicken, and plenty of gravy, too. Just put 
it on that gilt-edged plate, please. ’’ 

Rising grimly, she walked to the kitchen 
and put the plate*before the surprised dog, 
who had always eaten from a tin pie pan 
before. 

‘*The best I have is what you’ll get, little 
man, the rest of your days,’’ she said, as she 
gently stroked him. 

The china plate worried Friday a little, it 
was so fine. So he carried off all the pieces 
of chicken and ate them on the 
zine under the stove, and after- 
ward attended rather gingerly 
to the gravy, which was really 
too good to be left. 

But Mrs. Ames did not know 
that, for she had returned to 
the dining room. 

‘“*As long as I’m a living 
woman,’’ she said, as she sat 
down again at the table, ‘‘I’ll 
never say another word against 
Friday—for it was the luckiest 
day of my life that brought 
Little Man Friday to ourdoor!’? 
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‘**Sell Harman’s?’’ cried 
his sister Alice, aghast. 

‘‘Well, why not?’’? Bob asked. ‘‘It’s bring- 
ing nothing in. We should all be richer now 
if it had been sold years ago.’’ 

‘Very likely,’’? said Carl. ‘‘But I can’t 
imagine Harman’s going out of the family.’’ 

The three orphans were holding council on 
the front veranda of the old brick house where 
the Harmans had lived since they had come as 
pioneers to Canada. A few yards away was 
the frame store that for more than half a 
century had been known as ‘‘Harman’s.’’ 
Behind the house were two hundred acres of 
farm land that had once belonged to the family. 
‘The land had steadily dwindled away, however, 
until now the Harmans owned only ten acres. 
The Apri] sunshine was warm on the veranda, 
although the fields were still brown and patches 
of snow lay in sheltered nooks. But in Alice’s 
garden green sprouts were pushing up bravely, 
and from the dozen or so hives along the fence 
came the hum of flying bees. 

The Harmans had been among the first pio- 
neers who broke into the wilderness north of 
Lake Ontario nearly eighty years before. 
They had cleared land, and had opened a 
frontier store on the newly built road. For 
two generations the hamlet that grew up there 
was known as Harman’s Corners. 

The hamlet, which lay on the straight high- 
way to Toronto, had its great days before the 
railway came. In winter the laden sleighs went 
past by scores, carrying wheat and meat and 
timber to the city. There was enough travel 
through the Corners to support three taverns. 

Harman’s store had a virtual monopoly of 
trade in that region. It shouid have made its 
owner rich, but Harman lacked business enter- 
prise, and lost more than he made. When the 
railway came, and passed three miles away, to 
touch at Woodville, the Corners received its 
deathblow. Produce went to Toronto by rail 
instead of by the highway. Harman’s was out 
of the line of travel. The three taverns closed, 
and the farmers went to Woodville to do their 
buying at Elliott Brothers’ enterprising store. 

Ever since her mother died, four years before, 
Alice, who was now eighteen years old, had 
been keeping house for the family. Although 
for two years Mr. Harman had been too ill to 
attend to his business at the store, he stead- 
fastly refused to sell out to the Elliotts. They 
wished to run Harman’s as a branch of their 
business in Woodville and had made several 
good offers for the store. 

During his father’s illness Carl, who was 
sixteen years old, had attended to the business, 
with Alice’s help. Bob, who was a year older 
than Alice, was in Toronto, trying to get 
through a course in electrical engineering at 
the School of Practical Science. 

In Mareh Mr. Harman died. He left all 
his property to his three children, and appointed 
an old neighbor named Ferguson as trustee 
until they should become of age. But the 
inventory revealed a disastrous state of affairs. 
Land and buildings were heavily mortgaged. 
Although the books at the store had not been 
kept properly, it was plain that for years the 
business had not paid expenses. Some of the 
stock had not yet been paid for. When all liabil- 
ities were cleared off, there would not be more 
than $1,000 left from Mr. Harman’s estate. 

‘‘Suppose we did sell out,’’ said Carl, as 
together the three discussed their future; ‘‘we 
shouldn’t get enough to live on long.’’ 

“The Elliotts would pay one of us $40 a 
month to stay here as clerk,’’ responded Bob. 
‘*T saw them yesterday. ’”’ 

‘*Ah, I couldn’t do that!’’ exclaimed Alice, 
flushing. Then she went on: ‘‘If I only had 
a hundred hives of bees like these I wouldn’t 
ask anything from anyone. Last year I made 
$120 from only eleven hives. ’’ 

‘*T wish we had them,’’ said Carl, ‘‘but we 
haven’t; so what’s the use? Bees cost about 
$10 a hive here, and they’re hard to get at 
that. Have you got any ideas yourself, Bob?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, ”’ returned his brother slowly. 
‘*Maybe; but for-the present we must decide 
whether we want to sell or not.’’ 

They discussed the problem for a long time 
that day and again the next. Then Bob had 
to return to his classes in Toronto, and the 
matter was left still unsettled. 

Ten days later Bob surprised them by coming 
up unexpectedly on the afternoon train. He 
plainly had news,—big news,—but he refused 
to say anything until they had finished supper. 

‘‘I said the other day, didn’t I, that I had 
a vague notion in my head?’’ he explained at 
last. ‘*It may have been started by what 
Alice said about her bees. You see, about a 
month ago a fellow in our class who lives near | 
a place called Morton, in northern Haliburton, | 
told me about some bees that were for sale up 
north there. I was not especially interested | 
at the time, but when I went back last week | 
{ made further inquiries. Then “I wrote to | 
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. In Eight Chapters. Chapter One 


choice of driving over a rocky trail, or wouldn’t cost us much. I must have 
tramping, or going up the river in a seen fifty partridges on my way in, 


canoe. The bees are on a deserted 
backwoods farm, where no one has 


and the man who drove me told me 
that there are lots of deer and now 


- + E’LL have to That will be quite early enough, for 

Ms W sell the store!’’ \ \ ] | | | | Y the raspberries don’t blossom as 
a: 6 a | ab RN E S S ON E “Te i eee 
2: man with decision. Through Mr. Ferguson and a 


lawyer at Morton, they arranged 

for the purchase of the bees. They 
paid $500 down, and gave a mortgage on the 
apiary, with whatever number of hives it 
might contain. They were to pay the second 
installment on August ist, by which time 
they would have sold most of the honey crop. 
| ‘Toward the end of April Carl visited the 
| new apiary, and came back full of enthusiasm. 
He had not had time to open many hives, but 
| he thought that only two or three had been 


lived for nearly a year. Goodness knows | and then a bear. The river is swarming with | winterkilled, and in the rest the bees were 
why anyone went there in the first place. | trout. Of course we’re taking a chance on 
But the bees are there—a hundred and eighty | this season’s being a good one for honey, but—| Alice was highly impatient, but another 
colonies, all packed outdoors in sawdust cases. | what do you say?’’ 


It was too cold to open the hives, but the bees 


ORAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


‘Take it! Take it!’’ cried Alice. 





IT WAS NOT WITHOUT A SECRET FEELING OF MISGIVING THAT ALICE AND 
BOB BADE FAREWELL TO HARMAN’S CORNERS. 


were flying and seemed to be in good shape. 
Then there’s a big heap of apparatus stowed 
in a log barn,—empty combs, supers for comb 
honey, a honey extractor, smokers,—a regular 
outfit, in fact.’’ 

** And the price?’’ Carl demanded anxiously. 

‘*Fifteen hundred dollars. ’’ 

‘*That settles it, then!’’ said Alice with a 
disappointed sigh. 

‘*Oh, there’s such a thing as buying on easy 
terms,’’ said Bob. ‘‘’Those bees belonged to 
@ man who had no more sense than to try to 
starta farm among the rocks. But he certainly 
did have the right instincts for beekeeping. 
He died some time ago, and I guess everything 
he owned was mortgaged, including the bees. 
They all came into the hands of the owner of 
the mortgage, who lives at Morton—a queer 
character if there ever was one. He doesn’t 
know what to do with the bees, and would be 
glad to take easy payments for them. 

** He’ll let us keep them on the land rent free, 
and he’!l take $500, cash down. When we sell 
this summer’s honey we pay $500 more, and 
the rest ina year, with interest at ten per cent., 
a chattel mortgage on the bees, and positive 
assurance that he’!l sell us out if we don’t come 
down with the cash on the required dates. ’’ 

‘*Could we handle a hundred and eighty 
colonies?’’ asked Carl dubiously. ‘‘We’ve 
never had more than a dozen at home.’’ 

‘*7’d guarantee that we could handle them !’’ 
cried Alice. ‘‘I’ll see to that. But could we 
make the money ?’’ 

‘*T believe we could,’’ said Bob earnestly. 
‘*The woods up there are a solid mass of wild 
raspberry thickets for miles, where they’ve 


| been burnt or cut over. Nothing yields honey 


like raspberries, you know. ‘There’s lots of 
basswood, too. If we had good weather, we 
ought easily to get a hundred pounds of honey 
to the hive, at ten‘cents a pound—about $1, 800, 
and the next year we ought to make far more, 
for the bees would have increased. Why,’’ he 


the owner ; and then I went to see the outfit.’’ | exclaimed, growing enthusiastic, ‘‘I don’t see 
‘*You’ve seen it? What’s it like? What’s| how we could possibly lose on it!’ 


the price of it?’? exclaimed Carl and Alice. 


‘*We’d camp out up there!’’ cried Alice 


‘Just got back. It’s the wildest, roughest | with animation. 


Place you ever saw. The bee place is fourteen | 
miles from the railway, and you can take your | 


‘*No, there’s a log house that we could live 
in. But I’ll tell you one thing—living there 





‘*T agree,’’ said Carl. ‘‘It sounds too good 
to let slip out of our hands.’’ 

They talked the plan over all that evening; 
they went into the details and made elaborate 
calculations of their probable profits, until they 
had worked themselves up to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. Before they could make a final 
decision, however, they had to lay the matter 
before their guardian. 

Mr. Ferguson was an elderly, shrewd farmer, 
who saw clearly that they could never make 
the store pay. He advised them to accept the 
Elliotts’ offer. He hesitated for some time 
before consenting to the purchase of the north- 
land apiary. But he knew the success that 
Carl and Alice had had with bees; he ques- 
tioned them closely as to probable crops, prices, 
and risks, thought it over for a few days, and 
at last gave his approval to the enterprise. 

To change their dream to reality was some- 
thing of a wrench for the three orphans. The 
store seemed almost a part of home itself. 
But they had made up their minds, and they 
did not hesitate now. Bob remained at home 
to help take the inventory of stock and to make 
the formal transfer. And the next day there 
was a new sign over the door that had said 
‘*Harman’’ for more than fifty years. 

They also sold the ten acres of land. The 
house, with the garden and orchard, they kept; 
only the direst necessity would have made 
them part with that. There was still a mort- 
gage of $800 on it, but when they had paid all 
their other liabilities they found themselves 
with a capital of nearly $1,100, which was 
somewhat more than they had hoped for. 

‘¢+When we’ ve paid our first $500 on the bees, ’’ 


said Carl, ‘‘we’ll have nearly $600 left. That | 
will be ample to live on till the crop is sold.”? | 


Some of that money had to go toward Bob’s 
expenses in Toronto, however. It was of the 
utmost importance that his studies should not 
suffer, for he was virtually sure to get a well- 
paid position upon graduating. 

‘*But I can take a week or ten days off, all 
right,’’ he said, ‘‘and come up and help to get 
things started at the bee ranch. I’m well ahead 
with my work. We needn’t move up there till 
the middle of May. My exams are over in 
June, and then I’ll come up for the summer. 


| coming into splendid condition. 


two weeks passed before they prepared to leave 
|for the north. Bob interrupted his studies 
once more for a week, and together they packed 
several boxes with an outfit that would have 
been elaborate for camping but that was slim 
for housekeeping. Alice carefully selected 
blankets, pillows, cooking utensils, and table- 
ware. Cari put in his shotgun and Bob his rifle, 
with a good supply of ammunition and fishing 
tackle. They took two hams and a side of bacon 
from their own home-cured stock, two bags of 
potatoes, beans, flour, sugar, and groceries, and 
several loaves of bread that Alice had baked. 

They took their apiary implements with 
them, but left the dozen hives of bees at home. 
‘Those could be supplied with empty combs to 
fili and safely left to themselves until the end 
of the summer. Carl went to Morton a couple 
of days ahead of the others, to make the cabin 
ready. It was not without a secret feeling of 
misgiving that Alice and Bob bade farewell 
to Harman’s Corners. 

When they left the train, after a day of tedi- 
ous travel, the chilly air reminded them that 
they had come almost due north. Morton, 
which consisted of not more than a score of 
houses, had once been a flourishing lumber 
town, but now, like Harman’s Corners, was 
greatly run down. A few determined farmers 
tried to cultivate the hard soil of the region, 
and a number of French half-breed families 
lived near the village and somehow managed 
to find a living. 

As it was much too late for Alice and Bob-to 
reach the apiary that night, they went to the 
one hotel in the village, where they were 
the only guests. After engaging their rooms, 
they went to see Mr. David Farr, who held their 
mortgage on the bees. 

Mr. Farr was in the post office and store. 
He was postmaster, and also, as they learned 
later, justice of the peace, clerk of the town- 
ship, and road inspector. He was a little, 
withered man, more than sixty years of age, 
with white hair, a straggly beard, gimlet 
eyes, and a not unkindly mouth. 

‘*Well, here’s the young people that’s bought 
the bees,’’ he said, wrinkling up his face in a 
smile. ‘You expect to make a fortune outer 
7em, hey, young lady? Well, I don’t say as 
you won’t. But you won’t get what you expect 
to get. Folks never does, not in anything.’’ 

**Oh, we don’t expect much, Mr. Farr,’’ 
said Alice, laughing. 

‘*Now don’t tell me that. You know you do. 
But it’s always best to expect nothing, and then 
be surprised and thankful. Now whenever 
you’re in town, just come and see me, and I’ll 
do what I can to help you get fixed right.’’ 

‘*You’re very kind,’’ said Bob. 

‘*No, I ain’t. That’s no more than neigh- 
borly. Kindness and business is separate. 
As I told you, young man, if you don’t live 
up to the terms of the sale, [’ll seize you up 
the minute the law allows me. Now you come 
along home with me and have supper.’’ 

They had supper with Mr. Farr, slept at 
the hotel, and the next morning hired a team 
for the fourteen-mile journey to the apiary. 
Mr. Farr was on hand to see them start, and 
again impressed upon them his intention of 
being absolutely relentless in case they failed 
to live up to their part of the bargain. 

‘*And the old chap means it,’’ said Bob. 
‘*He’ll sell us out in a minute if we don’t 
produce the cash next August—but there’s no 
danger of that.’’ ; 

The road was wretched. It was made of 
corduroy in many. places; then for long 
| Stretches it was filled with tumbled rocks, over 
which Alice’s tinware clashed and jangied as 
the wagon lurched. They had to travel slowly 
all the way, and the riding was so rough that 
Bob and Alice walked much of the distance. 

The May morning was sunny and warm. 
The road ran between dense, tangled masses 
of second-growth pine and hemlock, now and 
then broken by a wide, burned slash thick 
with raspberry canes. Occasionally the trav- 
elers caught glimpses of a little lake. 

It was eight in the morning when they left 
| Morton. It wasafternoon, and they were tired 
with walking and sore with riding when the 
driver pointed his whip across the hemlocks. 

The road curved. There was a desolate, 
stumpy clearing, with the squat shape of a 
rough log cabin at the rear of it. All round it 
stood rows and rows of large, rude-looking boxes 
painted red. Above the creaking of the wagon 
they caught a deep, distant roar of insect wings. 

‘“*Oh!’”’ cried Alice. ‘*The bees!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE RAILWAY FROM PETROGRAD TO 
EKATERINA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F you set out to be the architect of your 
own fortune, keep in mind that the building 
inspector will be along later. 


Act first; then tell of mountains cleft asunder. 
The Lightning strikes before we hear the 
Thunder. 


HEN you heap coals of fire on your 
enemy’s head, do not have them so hot 

that he misunderstands your motives. 

HE Empire State Express of the New 

York Central Railroad has been running 
for nearly twenty-five years. During that 
time it has carried almost eight million passen- 
gers without one fatal accident. Could eight 
million babies, trundled in perambulators in 
a city park, come off as well? 

HE numerous caves in Kentucky, of which 

the Mammoth Cave is the most famous, 
may yet be turned to use for storing perishable 
foods. The air in the caves is dry and the 
temperature even. Lemons and oranges left 
there two years ago and taken out recently 
are apparently as good as when they were 
harvested. Rel 

EFORE Congress adjourned for the holi- 

days nearly 10,000 bills and resolutions 
had piled up, awaiting consideration. There 
were 6,781 House bills and 2,845 Senate bills. 
The joint resolutions of both branches, num- 
bering 134 more, brought the total up to 9, 760. 
More than nine-tenths of them deal with 
matters that ought to be decided by the courts 
or the Pension Bureau. Congress need not be 
overworked if it would shift to other shoulders 
the duties for which it is not properly equipped. 

HE Audubon societies are appealing to 

residents of farming and suburban districts 
and of country towns in the Northern States 
to put out hayseed, bread crumbs and scraps 
of meat and of suet for the wild birds. The 
Boy Scouts of Worcester, Massachusetts, are 
setting a good example. They collect grain, 
stale bread and crackers from those who are 
willing to give, and distribute them. where 
they are most needed. In previous years they 
have put out more than twelve thousand 
pounds of grain. 


HE war has so raised the cost of fertilizers 
in the United States that Secretary Houston 
of the Department of Agriculture has issued 
a warning to American farmers to save every 
bit of fertilizing material, to use lime freely, 
and to practice crop rotation. Nitrates are still 
plenty enough, although high, but potash, most 
of which came from Germany, is virtually ex- 
hausted. The best investment that the average 
farmer could make would be to cement the 
runway back of his cattle stalls and to cement 
and drain his barnyard. 
HE dyestuff problem of the American 
cloth manufacturers remains unsolved, 
although the present output of benzol, toluene, 
and xylene in this country is almost eight times 
as much as would be required to make all the 
dyestuffs that are used here; but at present 
the materials are used chiefly in making high- 
power explosives. The steel manufacturers 
have both increased the quantity and improved: 
the quality of their coke by-products in the 
past few years; but American capitalists are 
deterred from establishing dye-making plants 
by the fear that later on Germany will unload 
its dyes on our market. 
UR government announces that in no case 
will immigration officers question the 
American citizenship of a man who desires to 
reénter this country after he has engaged in 
the European war. They will allow him 
to return, but after he has returned the ques- 
tion of his citizenship remains for the courts 
todetermine. It isan established principle that 
an American loses his citizenship when he 





and the thousands of Americans who have 
enlisted in the Canadian and other armies 
have had to take such an oath. 


* ¢ 


THE AMERICAN RELIEF CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


HAT Americans have done for the 
relief of Belgium has been thoroughly 


appreciated in this country as well as 


|in Belgium. The scale of the effort has been 


so great as to cause us rather to overlook the 
work of a similar nature that Americans have 
done in other places. By far the most efficient 
agency is the American Relief Clearing House 
in Paris. Organized to receive and to distribute 
money and supplies for war sufferers, it has 
been officially recognized by the French gov- 
ernment. Shipments to it have free transporta- 
tion on the railways of France, and gifts to it 
from America are accorded free ocean transport 
by the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique. 

The clearing house officially represents the 
American Red Cross in France, and further- 
more acts as agent in that country for thirty- 
five of the most important relief societies in 
the United States. It has received and dis- 
tributed nearly twenty thousand cases, bales 
and packages. They have gone to more than 
six hundred hospitals, ambulances and recu- 
perating stations, and also te more than five 
hundred relief organizations. The distribution 
is not confined to France alone ; it has extended 
even to Serbia and to Montenegro. 

The French ministries of war, finance, inte- 
rior and foreign affairs have representatives 
on the committees of the clearing house. Thus 
the organization is kept informed about the 
needs of the various French hospitals, ambu- 
lances and centres of relief work. Special 
divisions of its work concern the blind and the 
maimed. Last summer—to illustrate the seope 
of the relief — five reapers and binders, con- 
tributed by an American manufacturing com- 
pany, were sent to the devastated regions of 
the Meuse. Each was assigned to a different 
farm for one day. ‘Whole crops were gathered 
where otherwise only a part could have been 
saved, and the labors of the women and chil- 
dren toiling in the fields were immeasurably 
lightened. 

The Americans who are working in war- 
ravaged Europe for the relief of suffering are 
doing as much for their own country as for 
the countries that they are temporarily serving. 
They are arousing a sentiment of gratitude 
among people who might, if it were not for 
such unselfish labors, grow embittered against 
a nation that is unscathed and prospering. 


® & 


THE COMING CANVASS. 


N less than six months the voters of the 
] country. will know who will be the two 

leading candidates for the office of President 
of the United States. Indeed, they know now 
who one of them will be, but as to the other 
there is complete uncertainty. 

.The known candidate of course is that of 
the Democratic party. No Democrat has pro- 
posed himself, no Democrat has been ‘‘men- 
tioned’’ by his friends, as a possible opponent 
of the President. Individual Democrats of 
high standing have disagreed with some of the 
President’s policies or, disapproved some of 
his actions; but none of them have seriously 
opposed him. The approval of Mr. Wilson’s 
course by his own party as a whole has been 
unusually sincere and hearty. 

On the Republican side all is obscure. It 
is not yet even known whether there will be 
a substantially complete reunion of the forces 
that in 1912 fought each other so savagely. 
There may be an artificial harmony; there 
may be continued division and rival candi- 
dates. Logically, and in the interest of pure 
politics, there should be continued division ; 
for those who adhered to the Republican party 
four years ago, and those who broke away 
from it, do not now, any more than then, think 
alike on public questions. If they should 
act together on platform and candidates, and 
should be successful in the election, one wing 
or the other would be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The alternative is that they should 
make a platform and choose candidates so 
colorless as not to offend either wing of the 
party. In that case of course neither wing 
would be fully content. 

But logic is not going to determine the course 
of Republicans and Progressives in the coming 
canvass. Political expediency will govern the 
conduct of each wing of the old Republican 
party. No one knows to what extreme such 
expediency may lead. There are many can- 


takes an oath of allegiance to a foreign power; | didates for the Republican nomination, some 





eager and some reluctant. Five of them are 
present members of the Senate: Messrs. Borah, 
Cummins, La Follette, Penrose and Weeks. 
Others who have been ‘‘mentioned’’ are former 
Senators Burton and Root, former Vice Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, Governor Whitman, and Mr. 
Justice Hughes. 

There is another name—that of one who 
ean never be overlooked when the presidency 
is discussed—Theodore Roosevelt. He would 
be a rash man who should predict what part 
Mr. Roosevelt will play in the coming contest, 
for not even he himself knows what it will be. 
Necessarily his course will be governed by 
circumstances; but no one who has the slight- 
est acquaintance with the political history of 
the last decade will doubt that anything is 
possible except that Mr. Roosevelt will become 
the Democratic candidate. That position is 
preémpted. ‘ : 

& 


THE QUESTION OF DOWRY. 


VERY French girl and every Italian 
E girl, rich or poor, expects to take a mar- 
—“ riage portion to her husband. It may 
be a sum so small that an American bride 
would laugh at its insignificance; but it is 
measured by the family income, it has been 
saved frugally and unselfishly, and it is held 
sacred as a possible anchorage in life’s storm. 
We are sometimes amazed at the knowledge 
that a French wife displays of her husband’s 
affairs, and at the help she is able to render 
him. We forget that his business is often her 
business as well, that she has trained herself 
to an understanding of its details, and that this 
clear comprehension of common interests is a 
close and enduring bond. 

In our country, the bride’s dowry has always 
been looked upen with disfavor. The veteran 
writer, Mrs. Amelia Barr, who knows more 
about life than most of us do, has declared it 
to be incompatible with the dignity of Ameri- 
can men, and with the intelligence and free- 
dom of American women. Wealthy fathers 
are wont to say that suitors who seek their 
daughters must be prepared to support them, 
and young husbands accept this verdict without 
demur. An extravagant trousseau, which 
grows old-fashioned in a twelvemonth, and a 
quantity of costly and useless wedding presents 
are the contributions that brides ordinarily 
bring to the family exchequer. To that inad- 
equate equipment, they add ignorance of busi- 
ness, distaste for economy, and a profound and 
touching belief that happiness is their ‘‘vested 
right.”’ It has been well and truly said that 
the pluckiness of an improvident marriage com- 
mends itself to the Anglo-Saxon mind. Poets 
praise the pluckiness, novelists back it most cor- 
dially. Manly spirit and womanly tenderness 
combine to exalt it. The overriding of pru- 
dence by love is the Magna Charta of romance. 

To the Latin mind, which is always reason- 
ing and logical, an improvident marriage offers 
few attractions. A Frenchman never cheats 
himself into the belief that he can be inde- 
pendent of circumstances. He has no confi- 
dence in miracles; and he builds his modest 
hopes for the future on a secure knowledge of 
the past. Moreover, marriage is to him some- 
thing more than a realization of love’s young 
dream. It is the perpetuation of that French 
fetish, the family. Whether he be the son of 
a viscount, or the son of a shopkeeper, the 
importance of the family is always the same. 
A profound sense of responsibility to children 
yet unborn is the dominant sentiment of hus- 
band and wife. France first, the family next, 
and all things else of infinitely less concern. 

Those are not ignoble emotions. ‘They make 
a good structure on which to build the duties 
of life. It is a trite saying that, despite our 
national prosperity, and despite (or perhaps 
because of) our national extravagance, Ameri- 
can men know less than the men of any 
other race about the comfort that comes of 
pecuniary ease. Their worn faces show the 
strain under which they live; and the lack of 
security is a shadow across the pathway of 
their wives. Perhaps the foreign custom, 
which we so liberally despise, makes for 
serenity, and serenity is a beneficent quality, 
carrying health and contentment in its train. 


® & 


TRESPASSING. 


RESPASSING is an evil from which 
the railways have suffered since the 
beginning. Such gross offenses as a 


man’s driving his live stock upon the track in 
front of an oncoming locomotive, in order that 
he might get more in damages than he could 
otherwise obtain for his animals, were soon 
stopped; but even when the railways fenced 
in their property, they could not prevent the 





tracks from being used as a highway by many 
persons, and as a playground by heedless boys. 
Accidents were inevitable, and in recent years 
the number of them has been appallingly 
great. The records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that during the last twenty- 
five years more than half of the persons killed 
on railways were trespassers. 

By way of doing everything possible to 
diminish the evil, the railways of the country, 
working through the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents, have been collecting and ana- 
lyzing the figures for the year 1914 of accidents 
to trespassers on property belonging to steam 
railways. ‘The total number of accidents was 
10,785; the percentage of cases in which death 
resulted was 44—figures sufficient to show how 
grave the problem is. Other figures in the 
tabulated statement are no less significant. 
When the victims are classified by occupation, 
for example, it is found that 51 per cent 
either had no occupation or were unskilled 
laborers; when classified by age, it is shown 
that 9 per cent were children of 15 or under; 
more than a third of the accidents happened to 
persons who were stealing rides. 

As things stand at present, little can be done 
in the way of remedy. Many states have no 
trespass laws, and where such laws exist 
they have proved inadequate. According to 
the Association of Railway Claim Agents, the 
prime requisite is a public opinion that shall 
demand, first, the enactment of proper legisla- 
tion, and then its rigid enforcement. Schools 
should perpetually sound the warning note; 
parents need to be aroused to take really 
effective measures to keep their children off the 
tracks. Employers of labor, too, by admonish- 
ing and watching their employees, should be 
able to accomplish a great deal. Magistrates 
need to understand how serious is the condition 
of things, and to be upheld in applying the 
law without prejudice. 

To most people in the United States these 
slow educational methods make little appeal. 
Yet there is no other way. The reformer 
who expects to march a community double- 
quick over a royal road to his millennium is 
doomed to disappointment. 


® © 


AN OPEN PORT FOR RUSSIA. 


USSIA is the only one of the allied 
countries opposing Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey and Bulgaria that 

has found it hard to keep in effective com- 
munication with the outer world. 

Since the Baltic and the Black Sea have 
been in the control of its enemies, Russia has 
had scanty means of obtaining supplies and 
munitions. It has had te depend on three 
routes, all of which have great drawbacks: 
the Archangel route, the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way; and the Tornea route, which crosses 
Sweden and Norway to Narvik. 

Archangel, at the mouth of the Dvina River 
in the White Sea, has become one of the most 
important ports in the world, rivaling even 
New York in the number and tonnage of the 
ships that arrive there and depart thence be- 
tween the first of May and the end of ice-free 
navigation. Unfortunately, it is closed by the 
iron grip of the arctic winter for six months 
in the year, and its single-track railway to the 
capital is most inadequate to its task. 

The second route, by way of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to Vladivostok in eastern 
Siberia, is useless for the rapid transfer of sup- 
plies and munitions; and the Tornea route, 
through Finland, requires that goods be re- 
shipped at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia— 
a process that brings both danger and delay. 

Now, a survey of the arctic coast has revealed 
the fact that Ekaterina, on Kola Bay on the 
Murman coast of Lapland, offers a port ice-free 
at all seasons. There,two hundred miles east of 
the North Cape in Norway, the Gulf Stream 
drift finally dissipates itself, and what is left 
of its warm current prevents the formation of 
any formidable ice. The Russian government 
therefore decided to connect that harbor with 
Petrograd by an adequate railway through 
Lapland. American engineers and contractors 
were engaged and thousands of men were put 
to work. The task was begun simultaneously 
at both ends and at many intermediate points. 

The new road is double-tracked throughout. 
After leaving Petrograd it runs through a 
maze of lakes and swamps to Kem, on the 
western shore of the White Sea. It then fol- 
lows the coast and crosses the Kola peninsula 
to Ekaterina harbor. Thus the general direc- 
tion is due north from a point some eighty 
miles east of Petrograd. 

In spite of the difficult country, much of it 
morass and swamp, every foot of which had to 
be filled, American engineers built the road at 
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the rate of one hundred miles of double track 
a month, and finished it in September. Most 
of the rolling stock will eome from the United 
States. ‘The engines will be of the Mallet type, 
so made as to burn either coal or wood. 

During the present winter, while the Arch- 
angel route is closed by ice, the new road will 
be used to the utmost. The ‘importance to 
Russia of an outlet to waters open throughout 
the year can hardly be overestimated. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Cee —The dispatch of business in 
both houses was somewhat interrupted by 
debates that showed that the sympathies of 
the members are sharply divided between the 
European belligerents. Senator Williams of 
Mississippi and Congressman Gardner of Mas- 
sachusetts, opposing the proposal to lay an 
embargo on the export of munitions, declared 
that there was danger for the United States 
in a German triumph, and urged greater mili- 
tary preparation for emergencies that might 
arise. They were answered by speakers who 
asserted that no such danger exists. Senator 
O’ Gorman of New York attacked Great Britain 
for interfering with neutral commerce, but 
Senator Nelson of Minnesota believed that the 
submarine warfare was the chief source of 
embarrassment to neutral trade.——On Jan- 
uary 6th, the Senate adopted the Fall resolution 
asking the President for complete information 
coneerning our dealings with Mexico. 
& 


pop nag ee WARFARE.—On January 
7th, Secretary Lansing announced that the 
German government had agreed that submarine 
eommanders should not destroy unresisting 
enemy merchant ships in the Mediterranean 
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the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
were on strike. One person was killed and 
nineteen injured during the disorder, and fires 
were started that destroyed about $1,000,000 
worth of property. The militia had to be 
called out to restore order. Federal officials 
and the county grand jury have begun to in- 
vestigate the cireumstances that led up to the 
riots. 
& 

HINA.—There are reports of increasing 

revolts in Yimnan and Szechwan. On 
January 6th, armed men seized and looted the 
customhouse at Kowloon, on the mainland 
opposite Hongkong. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From January 6th to January 12th.) 


The determination with which the Russians 
attacked the Austrian positions on the Bessa- 
rabian front is shown by the statement from 
Petrograd that four hundred big guns were 
concentrated upon the defenses before Czer- 
nowitz. The deficiency in cannon and ammu- 
nition from which Russia suffered last spring 
is apparently pretty well supplied. 

Precisely what progress the Russian offensive 
has made it is hard to tell, although it is clear 
that it has obliged the Central European 
powers to halt their activities in the Balkans 
and to reinforce their whole line south of the 
Pripet marshes. Czernowitz had not fallen on 
January 12th, and Vienna declared that there 
was no danger that it would do so. On the 
other hand, Petrograd reported distinct gains 
along the river Strypa and said that the 
Russians had turned the Austrians out of 
Czartoriisk, and repulsed all counter-attacks. 

In Mesopotamia the British ferce under 
General Townshend at Kut el Amara is in 





serious peril. It is surrounded by superior 





TURKISH ARTILLERY CROSSING THE MESOPOTAMIAN DESERT. 


until safety had been assured to both passen- 
gers and crew, and that any commanders who 
violated that agreement should be punished. 
It was added in Washington that the Austrian 
and Turkish governments were expected to 
assent to the German agreement very soon. 
On the next day Mr. Lansing made public a 
note in which the German government agreed 
to arbitrate the question of damages caused 
by the sinking of the American ship William 
P. Frye, and assented to our contention that 
the putting adrift of crew and passengers in 
lifeboats, whatever were the conditions of 
wind, weather, and distance from shore, did 
not fulfill the guarantee of safety that naval 
vessels must give to the occupants of ships that 
they destroyed.—On January 10th, it was 
announced in Washington that an agreement 
on the subject of the Lusitania was probable, 
and that the text of the proposed settlement was 
in the hands of the Berlin government. —It is 
uncertain whether the Persia was sunk by a 
submarine, and if so, of what nationality it 
was. No one on board seems to have seen 
any submarine, and Vienna declares that it 
has no official report of the torpedoing from 
any of its commanders. 


& 
HE PEACE PARTY.—On January 8th, 
the Ford peace party arrived at The Hague. 
The public meetings were not attended by rep- 
resentatives of the government, but attracted 
large and friendly audiences. 
® 
EW HAVEN TRIAL.—The trial of the 
eleven former directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for con- 
spiring to violate the Sherman law ended on 
January 9th in the acquittal of six directors, 
and disagreement concerning the other five. 


& 
EARCHING AMERICAN MAIL.—The 
government at Washington has protested 
to the British government against the seizure 
and examination of private mail passing be- 
tween the United States and neutral countries 
in Europe. Great Britain asserts the right to 
search such mail whenever the vessel carrying 
it voluntarily enters British ports. 
& 


EXICO.—On January 11th, word came 

that a party of Villistas had taken six- 
teen Americans and one Canadian from a train 
in Chihuahua and put them to death. Secre- 
tary Lansing at once called on General Car- 
Tanza to apprehend and punish the murderers. 
Congress was deeply stirred at the news. 


& 
IOTS IN YOUNGSTOWN.—On January 
7th, serious riots broke out in East 
Youngstown, Ohio, where the employees of 


Turkish forces, which are constantly being 
reinforced. The relief column under General 
Aylmer has advanced to within twenty-five 
miles of Kut, where it has driven in the 
advanced lines of the Turks, but it has not 
succeeded in forcing its way through the 
main defenses of the Moslems. Gen. Sir Percy 
Noel Lake has replaced Sir John Nixon in 
supreme command of the British on this front. 

The British and French forees that have 
been holding the tip of the peninsula of Gal- 
lipoli have all been withdrawn, and that ill- 
fated enterprise is at an end. ‘ London says 
the withdrawal was accomplished without any 
important loss either of men or equipment. 
Constantinople, as usual, has a different story, 
and represents the Allied losses as considerable. 

Austrian forces combined to make progress 
in Montenegro. They took the important 
summit of Mount Loveen, and threatened 
Cettinje, the capital of the country. 

There has been continual fighting along 
the western front. The Germans have as a 
rule taken the offensive. They drove the 
French out of valuable positions at Hirzstein, 
in Alsace, and attacked tiercely near Massiges 
in Champagne. They made gains here, al- 
though not enough to alter seriously the posi- 
tions of the two armies. Artillery was the 
arm chiefly engaged elsewhere. The German 
guns are near enough to Nancy to throw shells 
into the city, and a number of the inhabitants 
left after the last bombardment. 

The British Admiralty announced the loss 
of the battleship Edward VII, which struck 
amine. The crew were all saved. 

On January 6th, the British Parliament 
passed the compulsory service bill to its first 
reading by a vote of 403 to 105. The negative 
vote was almost wholly made up of Irish 
Nationalist and Labor votes. The Labor 
Congress meeting in London voted by a very 
large majority against the measure, and Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, the Laborite president of 
the board of education, resigned from the cab- 
inet, although he was not personally opposed 
to the bill. It is evident that, apart from the 


will be made to the measure. 





C. Hoover, the American who has been direct- 
| ing. the distribution of relief in Belgium, to 
take charge of similar work in Serbia. He 
| has not yet promised to do so. 

By a vote of 28 to 11, the executive commit- 
| tee of the Socialist party of Germany has 
censured the twenty Socialist members of the 
| Reichstag who declined to vote for the war 
| credits asked for by the German government. 
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Patented by Hudson 
December 28, 1915 
Patent No. 1165861 


This year, a new-type motor has 
to be considered. 

Size for size, it excels by 80 per cent 
any other motor known. “ 

The former Light Six finds itself 
superseded by a motor that’s nearly 
twice better. Eights and Twelves 
find their prestige banished by a Six 
which out-performs them, and in 
every prized respect. 
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val NEW WORLD’S RECORDS 
This Super-Six, in official tests, has 
broken all stock-car records. All speed 
records, all records for quick atceler- 
ation, all records up to 100 miles. 
This small, light motor delivers 76 
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horsepower. That's 80 per cent more 
than like-size motors have been made 
to yield before. 

Such vast reserve power in a light 
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World’s Records 


Made Under A.A.A. Supervi- 
sion with a 7-Passenger 
Stock Touring Car 
100 miles in 8 min., 21.4 sec., av- 

eraging 74.67 miles per hour, 
with driver and passenger. 
75.69 miles in one hour with 
driver and passenger. 
_ Standing start to 50 miles per — 
’ hour in 16.2 sec. 

















Hudson 


A Patented Motor Proves Itself 


80% More Efficient 


Out-Matching Eights and Twelves 





Super-Six 











car performs the most difficult feats 
without effort. 

And that extrapowercomesthrough 
ending vibration by saving power 
consumed heretofore in the motor. It 
comes through utter smoothness. So 
it means in every way new motoring 
delights. 

It means vast economy in fuel, vast 
reduction in engine wear, almost 
doubled endurance and added life to 
the car. 


IN HUDSONS ONLY 
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The Super-Six is a Hudson inven- 
tion, secured by patents, and found 
in Hudsons only. 

Its enormous advantage of 80 per 
cent means that fine-car buyers must 
have it. Its economy means that a 
$1000 car without it will cost more ‘ 
than Hudson. y 

It means Hudson supremacy in the 
fine-car field—a supremacy which 
can’t be disputed. 

One ride in the Super-Six will prove 
that. It will make the finest other 
cars seem crude. Your local Hudson 
dealer urges you to take that ride 
with him. 


7-Passenger Phaeton 


$1375 A 
at Detroit 
Five Other Body Styles 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan “ 
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Labor party, the nation is pretty well united | 
in the opinion that limited conscription, at | 
least, is necessary; and so large a minority | 
among the Laborites holds the same view that | 
it is not probable that any serious opposition | 


The German government has asked Mr. H. | 














All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


No trip too long, no conditions too 
rough for a Kodak outfit. 

You can take, title and finish the nega- 
tives on the spot by the Kodak system. 


You can make sure. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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KEEPING HOUSE FOR CONGRESS 


By ELLIOTT WOOD) 
ee Superintendent of the Capitof at Washington 
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THE SWITCHBOARD THAT SHOWS 
THE TEMPERATURE IN VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE CAPITOL. 


EEPING house for Congress 
is a big job. 


In addition to the Capitol, 
there are two huge office buildings, 
for the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, to take care of. 
These oftice buildings, which con- 
tain nearly a thousand rooms, re- 
semble hotels in some respects, for 
they have kitchens and spacious 
dining rooms; moreover, every Sen- 
ator and Representative has to be 
provided with a brush and comb, 
towels and soap. 

Consider the window - washing 
alone. There are in the Capitol 670 
windows; the House of Represent- 
atives’ office building has 780 win- 
dows, and the Senate’s office building 
515. That is a total of 1,965 win- 
dows, which we have to wash twelve 
times a year. 

My duties include all painting and 
repair work that is needed anywhere 
in the Capitol and the office build- 
ings. The committee rooms in the 
Capitol are dusted, cleaned, and 
kept in order by the messengers of 
the committees; but if the rooms are to be re- 
decorated, or if any repairs are needed in them, 
I am called upon to attend to the matter. 

The Capitol, which has five floors, including 
the sub-basement, and which covers two and 
a half acres of ground, is almost like a city 
under one roof. It has two large restaurants, 
two post offices, two telegraph offices, two 
barber shops, and a well-equipped bathing 
plant. But with the management of those— 
except the Senate restaurant—I have nothing 
to do. Under my direction, however, are a 
number of shops in the terrace—a machine 
shop, a plumber’s shop, a painter’s shop, a 
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THE COMMITTEE ROOM OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 


THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS THE OFFICE BUILDING OF THE SENATE. 








N “Keeping House for Congress,” The Companion presents the 
first of the Pictorial Supplements that it plans to publish at 
intervals throughout the year. They will invariably concern 

some subject of strong contemporary interest and will be distin- 
guished especially by the lavish use of the most interesting pictures 
obtainable. ‘Topics, pictures, and writers will all be selected with 
the most discriminating care, and the Supplements will, the Editors 
believe, prove a most valuable addition to the rich and varied 
programme already provided by the paper. 








THE CARPENTER'S SHOP IN 
THE TERRACE OF THE 
CAPITOL. 


earpenter’s shop, and a storeroom 
for general supplies. From four to 
twenty painters, from two to six 
plumbers, and from two to eight 
carpenters are constantly at work 
on the great building. 

Two years ago the central part of 
the building and the dome received 
a fresh coat of white paint; the 
white marble wings, of course, do 
not need to be painted. The task 
occupied thirty-five men forthirteen 
weeks, and used 42,000 gallons of 
paint. We have to paint that part 
of the Capitol every four years, for 
it is built of a very perishable 
sandstone. The stone came from a 
quarry near the mouth of Aquia 
Creek, forty miles down the Poto- 
mac Rivet—the first big quarry, 
probably, to be opened in the 
United States. 

By observing the interior of the 
rotunda, any visitor at the Capitol 
can see what the stone looks like. 
It was formerly painted a light 
gray, but five years ago the paint 
was scraped off, in order to show 

the original sandstone. Time has mellowed 
it and made it very beautiful. 

Some time ago there was a proposal to ‘‘ren- 
ovate’’ the rotunda by lining it with marble, 
flooring it with mosaic, and substituting costly 
and beautiful sculptures for the old frieze that 
runs round it; but the proposal was rejected 
—wisely, I think, for the rotunda is, in a 
way, a monument of the early days of the 
republic. 

To wind the Capitol clocks is no small task 
in itself. There are 430 rooms in the building, 
and every one of them has a clock, which has 
to be wound once a week. The Senate, the 
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House of Representatives, and the Supreme 
Court have each their own clock winder. For 
twenty years an old soldier, employed as a 
laborer, received an additional stipend of $40 
a quarter for winding the clocks in the central 
part of the building; but when he died the 
office was abolished. 

To keep the building ventilated is an impor- 
tant part of my business. In every room there 
is a fireplace, which connects with exhaust 
fans under the roof. Those fans regulate the 
draft in such a way as to ventilate the room | 
at the rate of so many cubic feet of air a| 
minute. Huge revolv- 





BOSS THE COMPANION 


His only expenses are the actual cost of the 
food and the wages of his cooks and waiters. 

The Senate restaurant is under the charge 
of the committee on rules, which has chosen 
to hand over its general superintendence to 
me. The caterer whom I have appointed gets 
not only his rent, light, heat, and table and 
kitchen equipments free, but also his waiters, 
whose wages are paid by the Senate. 

Most people imagine that, with so many 
things provided without cost, it must be easy 
for the caterer in charge of the House or the 
Senate restaurant to make money. But as a 
matter of fact, since 
the sale of liquor in the 





ing fans draw fresh 








air into the building 
through inlet towers 
that are situated some 
distance from the Capi- 
tol. On its way the air 
passes through subter- 
ranean tunnels, and so 
in summer is cooled sev- 
eral degrees. Thanks 
to the thickness of the 
walls of the Capitol, 
however, the building 
is always cool in hot 
weather; indeed, in 
summer, if the windows 
were not opened, the 
temperature of the in- 
terior of the Capitol 
would never rise much 
above seventy degrees. 

In winter the fresh 
air from the towers 
passes over steam coils, 
which heat it before it 
goes on its way to the 
rooms. Under the 
House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate 
are pressure chambers 
into which the heated 
air is forced ; from those 
chambers it passes up- 
ward through openings in the floor. Every 
seat has an individual ‘‘damper’’ arrangement, 
so that each legislator gets a certain quantity 
of air a minute. 

In cold weather the House receives this 
tempered air at the rate of 60,000 cubic feet a 
minute. The Senate gets only 30,000 cubic 
feet a minute, for its hall is only about half 
as large as that of the House. Above each of | 
the two legislative chambers is an exhaust fan 
that carries the air out through openings in 
the roof. 

That arrangement works so well that, when 
the doors of the halls are kept closed, the ven- 
tilation is almost perfect. When they are 
opened, cross-currents disturb the equal move- 
ment of the air and interfere with the operation 
of the system. Nevertheless, in hot weather, 
members of the House and Senate—as is very 
natural—insist upon having the gallery doors | 
opened wide. 

Great pains are taken to preserve the health 
of the legislators. Every year the bronze ven- | 
tilating dampers in the floors of the two great 
halls are taken out and cleaned with live 
steam ; thousands of feet of air ducts are cleaned | 
and whitewashed ; when Congress is in session 
the air chambers under the floors of the House | 
and the Senate are scoured and disinfected | 
every two weeks. And many other things | 
that bring about more healthful conditions | 
receive attention. 

With the restaurant of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I have nothing to do, unless I am 
called upon to make repairs in its rooms. It 
is under the control of the Speaker; but Mr. 
Clark has handed its management over to the 
clerk of the House, who in turn appoints from 
a list of applicants one man, who runs it as a 
commercial enterprise. 

The caterer who obtains that privilege has 
certain noteworthy advantages. To begin 
with, he does not have to pay rent. Moreover, 
the government gives him his light and heat, 








A FAN IN ONE OF THE AIR DUCTS. 
IT IS USED TO FORCE AIR INTO 
THE HALL OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





and furnishes him with all the tableware and | 
napery and kitchen equipments that he needs. | 








Capitol was stopped, 
the man operating 
either restaurant has 
made only a bare living 
from it. The reason is 
that, except between 
the hours of half past 
twelve and three o’clock 
in the afternoon, he 
does little business, al- 
though he must keep 
his whole force of em- 
ployees on duty from 
early morning until 
Congress adjourns, 
which is sometimes 
late at night. And 
frequently, of course, 
Congress adjourns for 
several days; during 
that time his business is 
almost at a standstill, 
whereas his expenses 
continue as usual. 

A few committee 
rooms, the offices of the 
majority and minority 
‘twhips’’ of the House, 
and various other offices 
occupy about one-third 
of the sub-basement of 
the Capitol. The rest 
of that floor is taken up for the most part by 
the mechanical and heating plants, the kitchens 
of the Senate and the House restaurants, and 
the storage rooms for important documents of 
the House, the Senate, and the Supreme Court; 
in those rooms is stored, too, the overflow of 
the Law Library. That library is in the base- 
ment, directly below the Supreme Court 
chamber, and occupies the quarters formerly 
tenanted by the Supreme Court. 

The terrace, on the level of the sub-base- 
ment, is occupied chiefly by storerooms and by 
the electric sub-station, through which light, 
heat, and power are supplied to the Capitol. 
The House, the Senate, and the Supreme 
Court each has its own department of engineers 
in charge of the heating and ventilating, and 
their oftices also are in the terrace. When I 


|add that the basement and three upper floors 


are occupied mainly by committee rooms, I 
shall have given a fairly adequate description 
of the house we have to keep. 

The light, heat, and power for the Capitol 
come from a magnificently equipped plant 
several blocks away. That plant supplies not 
only the Capitol, but also the office buildings 
of the House and the Senate, and the Library 
of Congress. The cost of this light, heat, and 
power is about $170,000 a year. 

The office buildings of the House and the 
Senate are at present wholly under my house- 
keeping care. Few hotels in the world ap- 


proach them in size. The office building of | 


the House is built of white marble; it occupies 
an entire city block, and has a total frontage 
on its four sides of 1,747 feet, or about one- 
third of a mile. Originally it contained over 
500 rooms, but another story is being added to 
it, which will give it 50 more rooms. There 
are nine elevators in the building, and on the 
ground floor are baths and a barber shop. We 
have to clean 430 of the rooms every night, 
sweep about two miles of corridors every day, 
and scrub them every other day. 

The office building of the Senate is a similar 
structure, except that it is built on only three 
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PIE ROOM OF THE SENATE KITCHENS 
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Boys Meet 


Every boy, rich or poor, may have oat food. 
And no other food can match it. 
Every boy may have Quaker Oats—the 


most delicious form. 


It costs no extra price. 


This is the breakfast of princes, for princes 
are wisely fed. Yet a half-cent per dish 


supplies it. 


Consider that. All other foods lack some- 
thing found in oats. Oats lack nothing that 
you need. They are rich in rare elements 


needed for brains and nerves. 


producing power is proverbial. 
Yet this paragon food is cheap and con- 
venient, and it comes in fascinating form. 


Quaker Oats 


Extra-Fine Vim Food 


Don’t be careless in your 
oat food. The love of oats 
means too much. This dish, 
above all foods, should be 
made delightful. 

The rich oat flavor lies 
mainly in the big grains. We 
use nothing else in Quaker. 


Their vim- 


We discard in the making 
two-thirds of the oats to make 
this brand extra-inviting. 

In Quaker Oats you get 


large, luscious flakes. 


You 


get the cream quality only. 
And any grocer will supply 


it if you ask. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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For Right 
Cooking 


We Supply 
You This 


We supply Quaker Oats users a 
perfect aluminum cooker. It is 
made to our order, extra large and 
heavy. It cooks the flakes rightly 
without wasting the flavor. It in- 
sures you a luxury dish. 

This is another of our efforts to 
foster the love of oats. 














Send us our trademark—the pic- 


ture of the Quaker—cut from the 
front of five Quaker Oats packages. 
Send one dollar with the trade- 
marks and this ideal cooker will 


be sent by parcel post. 


Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


(1116) 
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ABOVE: THE KITCHEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 









































IN THE MIDDLE: THE MONORAIL 
CAR USED IN THE SUBWAY BE- 
TWEEN THE CAPITOL AND THE 
SENATE'S OFFICE BUILDING. 























SENATORS’ PRIVATE DINING ROOM. 


have to be content. And where- 
as a Representative has only one 
room, @ Senator has a whole 
suite. 

Underground passages or sub- 
ways connect the two office build- 
ings with the Capitol, which is 
about three hundred yards from 
either building. The subways 
are like subterranean streets with 
sidewalks, and are brilliantly 
lighted by electricity. Through 
the tunnel that connects the 
Senate office building with the 
Capitol runs a monorail track, on 
which a roofless car travels at 
frequent and regular intervals. 
If a Senator wishes to summon 
the car quickly, he presses a but- 
ton, just as he would ring for 


brought from the Capitol kitch- 
ens comes through the tunnels in 
insulated boxes on hand-drawn 
trucks. 

The cost of keeping the Capitol 
in repair is about $30,000 a year. 
An equal amount is spent an- 
nually on the grounds. The 
latter comprise fifty-seven acres, 
and it is the business of half a 
dozen gardeners, twice as many 
assistant gardeners, and numer- 
ous laborers to take care of the 
shrubbery, trim the trees, and so 




















on. There are few flower beds, 
but many flowering shrubs; and 
there are trees from almost every 
part of the world. Lately we 
have given a good deal of atten- 
tention to tree surgery in the 


THE BLACKSMITH SHOP IN THE TERRACE 
OF THE CAPITOL. 


sides of a block instead of on four. The money |an elevator. The dining halls in the office| grounds of the Capitol, and have performed 
saved by omitting the fourth side was spent buildings are under the same managers as| many operations on old trees that showed signs 
on the interior of the building. Thus, much | the restaurants of the House and the Senate; | of decay. In the course of that work we have 
of the interior is of marble, whereas the inte- | most of the food served in the dining rooms | had to close up numerous holes and cavities 
rior of the office building of the House is of | is cooked in the Capitol. There are, to be that formerly served as homes for squirrels. 
plaster and marble. The furniture in the Sen- | sure, kitchens in the office buildings, but they | We value those furry little friends, and, having 
ate’s building is somewhat more massive and | are of limited capacity, and are used ordinarily | evicted them, felt it only friendly and right 
plentiful than that with which Representatives | only for filling small orders. Whatever is|to provide them with other quarters. For a 


new home, we have found that a piece of 
hollow log with a hole in the side for them 
to enter by, fastened securely in the crotch of 
a tree, has seemed most to their liking. 

Thus the housekeeper for Representatives 
and Senators in the huge, well-appointed - 
buildings becomes also the housekeeper for the 
squirrels in the trees of the Capitol grounds. 
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AT THE LEFT: 
ICE-WATER 
PLANT IN THE 
SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING. 


AT THE RIGHT: 
SPRAYING TREES 
IN THE CAPITOL 

GROUNDS. 
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“TRENCH RABBITS.” 


N Lady Inglis’s narrative of her experiences 
] during the siege of Lucknow, half a century 
ago, nothing caught the attention of the public 
more generally than her description of how quickly 
the children in the beleaguered resjdency became 
aecustomed to living under fire. They lost all 
fear of bullets, were only momentarily startled by 
the crash of a shell-close at hand, and used to beg 
hard for the privilege of leaving the more shel- 
tered women’s quarters to play in a little inclosed 


garden, despite the fact that their swing had been | 


carried away and their pet goat slain there by 
cannon fire, while bullets pattered so frequently 
against the walls that it had ceased to be fun to 
run and pick them up while they were yet hot. 
Before the siege ended, some of their little play- 
mates had been killed and some*wounded; but 
the survivors, pining in the heated rooms, were 


not a whit less eager for tag and hopscotch in’ 


their dangerous playground. 

Few, indeed, were the children who shared the 
perils of that time, compared with those endan- 
gered, injured, and slain in the fearful European 


war of to-day. Leaving aside atrocities, or inten- | 
tional injuries to children,—of which one ecan_ 


searcely bear to think,—the exigencies of warfare 
along so many hundred miles of trenches, running 
through so many ruined and half-ruined villages, 
have brought many scores of children within the 
danger zone. Often they become, like the Luck- 
now children, quite fearless, learning to disregard 
the most terrifying sights and sounds. They help 
their mothers to work in the fields under fire 
quite as a matter of course; and it is their fre- 
quent tendency, with the natural curiosity of 
childhood, rather to approach the firing line than 
to keep away from it. Despite rules and orders, 
they oceasionally reach the second, and even the 
first, line of defense, and pay surreptitious visits 
to the soldiers in the trenches. There they are 
both scolded and welcomed. In some cases 
orphan waifs have been practically adopted as 
individual, company, or regimental pets and mas- 
cots. So numerous are the children who haunt 
the lines in certain regions that the soldiers have 
nicknamed them “trench rabbits.” 

Not always do the poor little “rabbits” escape 
unscathed from their dangerous tasks in the open, 
or from associating with their soldier chums. 
Wounded children are not common; yet, unfortu- 
nately, they are not very rare in the hospitals 
near the front. When they are brought in, a 
nurse has testified, they are often clinging tightly 
for consolation to the toys contrived or carved 
for them by their grown-up playfellows in the 
trenches, in the monotonous hours of waiting 
between assaults. 

One little lad, wounded in the foot by shrapnel, 
went under ether to have his mangled, toes re- 
moved, still clutching tightly in his hand a woolly 
lamb, made for him by a British ‘‘Tommy” from a 
scrap of his own torn sheepskin coat and a few 
bits of whittled wood. As the child’s fingers 
relaxed, it was removed and forgotten. But no 
sooner had he recovered consciousness than his 
first inquiry and demand was, “Where is my lamb? 
I want my lamb that Monsieur Tommee made for 
me.” 

The lamb was found; but it had been allowed 
to fall to the floor, and the white fleece was stained 
with blood. The nurse offered to wash it off, but 
the little fellow was not willing te wait. 

“Let me have my lamb now,” he begged. ‘You 
can tie a bandage round him, and 1 will play that 
we have both been w led by the ies of 
our country.” 

When his friend, “Monsieur Tommee Atkins,” 
and “ Monsi T fd des heard about 
it, they made a number of other lambs and sent 
them to the hospital, so that the boy’s convales- 
cence was cheered by shepherding a noble flock, 
of which he never tired, among the hills and 
valleys of the “‘Land of Counterpane.”’ 
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THE TIRELESS INSECT. 


N “Insects, Their Life Histories and Habits,” 

Mr. Harold Bastin, the entomologist, says that, 
4 contrary to popular’ belief, spiders are not 
insects. Insects have six legs, neither more nor 
less; and another peculiarity of the insect is that 
it has wings—sometimes two, more often four. 
Spiders have eight legs and no wings; therefore, 
spiders are not insects. 

Insects have no backbones and no skeletons, 
says Mr. Bastin, but skins with a hard, durable 
surface called chitin, which makes up a light shell 
of armor that forms the outside of the body, 
to the inside of which the muscles are attached. 
Insects do not breathe through their mouths, but 
through holes in their bodies, called spiracles. 
Insects have neither veins nor arteries; the blood 
is pumped directly from the chambered heart into 
the body cavity, where it bathes and nourishes 
the organs. Insects have wonderful and enviable 
digestive organs, and feed upon and digest almost 
any substance from which nourishment may be 
extracted. 

Because of the way they are built, insects are 
particularly fitted for the strenuous life, and a 
tired insect is a thing unknown. They are always 
busy traveling, buzzing, biting, or seeking some 
work to do. 
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HE KNEW FATHER. 


HE philosopher is born, and not made. 
Even in tender youth the precious gift is often 
observed,remarks the Manchester Guardian. 

One juvenile philosopher was discovered the 
other day, when the news arrived at a certain 
house that the head of the family, fighting with 
his regiment in France, had been wounded. 
Tears were the order of the day, until the small 


boy thought to inquire, “ 
bee Be. quire, “‘Whereabouts is dad 


He was told, “In the hand.” 
That’s just like father,” he responded, going 


on methodically with his breakfast; “he’s been 
trying to catch the bullet!” 
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PITY THE CONGREGATION. 


N old Scotch minister told his assistant that 
he felt more fatigued hearing him than in 
- preaching himself. The assistant replied 
‘hat he experienced a similar feeling when his 
ad was in the pulpit. 
‘Then,” rejoined the minister, “I pee 
that have to hear us baith!” sie: 








TWO SIZES 
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Complete information 
on request. 

We submit individual | 
designs on approval. 
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The Second 
Longing Look 


TREETS are filled with cars of monotonous similar- 
ity. #& Many an owner identifies his own car by check- 
ing up the license number. # Traffic is a double 


stream of ordinary blacks and 


vals, in cheerful contrast, the dull monotony is relieved 
by a distinctly individual car. #Its owner has chosen a 
“different” design: its harmonious colors reflect excellent 
personal taste. w Passersby take note. % They turn for a 
second longing look. % For they are human beings and 
they love the beautiful. .%# They recognize at sight that 
this is not merely anybody's car; it is personal property ; 


it belongs to a real person. 


Winton Six cars are built for 


taste demands the genuinely good things of life. 4% We take 
the keenest interest in making your private car exactly as 
you want it. # Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, 


greens. % At rare inter- 


men and women whose 


Cleveland 




















NO “FRILLS” 
JUST A STATEMENT ABOUT FOOD. 


Sometimes a good, healthy commercial traveler 
suffers from poorly selected food and is lucky if 
he learns that Grape-Nuts food will put him right. 

A Cincinnati traveler writes: ‘“‘About a year 
ago my stomach got in a bad way. I had a head- 
ache most of the time and suffered misery. For 
several months I ran down until I lost about 70 
pounds in weight and finally had to give up a good 
position and go home. Any food that I might use 
seemed to nauseate me. 

‘*My wife, hardly knowing what to do, one day 
brought home a package of Grape-Nuts food and 
coaxed me to try it. I told her it was no use but 
finally to humor her I tried a little and they just 
struck my taste. It was the first food that I had 
eaten in nearly a year that did not cause any 
suffering. 

“‘Well, to make a long story short, I began to 
improve and stuck to Grape-Nuts. I went up 
from 135 pounds in December to 194 pounds the 
following October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right and appetite 
too much for any man’s pocketbook. In fact, I 
am thoroughly made over and owe it all to Grape- 
Nuts. I talk so much about what Grape-Nuts 
will do that some of the men on the road have 


nicknamed me ‘Grape-Nuts,’ but I stand to-day a | 


healthy, rosy-cheeked man—a pretty good example 
of what the right kind of food will do. 

“You can publish this if you want to. It isa 
true statement without any frills.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


Special Music Offer 


Send thirty cents in stamps and receive a copy of our latest 
song hit, “Rosary of Tears,” and a copy of “Visions 

Paradise,”’ our latest piano solo hit, with our 
new Thematic of 94 pieces. Send to 


EVANS MUSIC COMPANY, Boston — New York — Chicago 














home. 
dealer for the Leedawi—the only 
anteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. If he 
does not have them, direct. Send 
Sor free folder C-11, or 10c. for book, The 
Compass, The Sign Post of the World.” 


Taylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N.Y. 
f Scientific] of Superiority —*g 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


We are headquarters for all models and 
supplies. Send 2c. for big free catalogue. | 


Wading River Mfg. Co., Wading River, N.Y. | 


AICLASS PINS Ed 




















FACTORY TO YOU 
Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1916 designs. ial offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
—-. with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER | 
PLATE, §.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, §.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, §$.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; 
SOLID GOLD, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
STIAN BROS. CO , 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y 
| 
| 
| 
| 








SEPARATORS, ENGINES, SPREADERS 
200,000 customers testify that my 
designers and factories build quality in 


continuous users’ 
ALITY — LOWEST 
usually 





| 
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75 var. fore’ 2c. Name paper. 


STAMPS Qian sriier 00" Toicas, Ome. 
SPECIMEN OF CARNOTITE 


jum Ore) $1.00. 
MRS. E. F. DE VINE, GREELEY, COLORADO. 


nn 
SCHOOL BOX As 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen- 
holder, Eraser, for 
ry 15 cakes Olive “ . 

il Castile Soap at 10 cents each. e send soap postpaid. 
Write for it. Friend Soap Co., Dept. 775, Concord Jct., Mass. 














New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


WE offer four high- 
grade styles, 
with all the 
latest improve- 
ments and many 
exclusive features 
not found on any 
other sewing machine. 

THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each h If not satisfactory, hi 
may returned at our expense and your 
money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your frei station (in United 
States). No extra ccst to you above our low 
factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
factory-to-home system will save you a —~ 
amount on the purchase of a high-grade 

mily sewing machine. 

FIND OUT AIL ABOUT IT. Write for our 


ill Machine 
Booklet to-day. A postal will bring it by 
return mail - 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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So» THE BEST 
ee @y Nelson Robins ag 


ID you fail in the race? 
Did you faint in the spurt 
Where the hot dust choked and burned? 
Did you breast the tape midst the flying dirt 
That the leader’s spikes had spurned? 
Did you do your best— 
Oh, I know you lost. I know that your time 
was bad. 
But the game is not in the winning, lad. 
The best of it since the beginning, lad, 
Is in taking your licking and grinning, lad, 
If you gave them the best you had. 


Did your tackle fall short? 

Did the runner flash by 

With the score that won the game? 

Did it break your heart when you missed the 
try? 

Did you choke with the hurt and shame? 

If you did your best— 

Oh, I know the score; I followed you all the 
way through. 

And that is why I am saying, lad, 

That the best of the fight is the staying, lad, 

And the best of all games is the playing, lad, 

If you give them the best in you. 
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REMEMBERING GOD. 


OMETIMES I’m afraid I’m not a Chris- 
tian at all,” the boy said doggedly. “I 
thought I was when I joined the church, 
but I don’t seem to have the same inter- 
est, somehow. It isn’t easy for me to 
remember God—to think about Him a 

hundred times a day as I feel sure a Christian 

ought to do.” 

“You weren’t at prayer meeting last night,” the 
minister observed, looking kindly into the troubled 
young face. 

“No, I wasn’t. We had company at the house, 
and I guess I never thought of the meeting until I 
heard the bell ring.” The lad flushed a little. 
“I’m afraid it isn’t the first time.” 

“T am thinking about the time your father was 
away from home so long—on that business trip in 
the West.” The minister spoke slowly, looking 
away toward the blue hills. “There was nearly a 
year you didn’t see him, I think. Was it hard for 
you to remember him?” 

“Not a bit.” There was no uncertainty in the 
frank reply. ‘“Idon’t suppose I thought of him as 
often as I-do when he’s in and out every few hours 
in the day—that is, after the first, when we all 
missed him so much. But we had letters every 
week, and of course we talked about him—mother 
and the girls, and all of us—and kept looking for- 
ward to the time when he’d come home. No, there 
wasn’t much chance to forget him.” 

‘‘Suppose there had been no letters, Harry? 
Suppose.your father’s name had been dropped in 
conversation? Suppose —” 

“It would have made a difference,” the other 
broke in eagerly. ‘‘The house would have been 
there, though, and the things father had given us. 
They’d have kept him in mind—for a time, at least. 
I don’t know how it would have been after he had 
been away years and years.” 

“We can’t see God,’ the minister said, after a 
thoughtful pause. “He is very near us, but until 
we have keener eyes than we have now, we must 
take that on trust. It isn’t to be wondered at that 
we forget God when so many other things that we 
can see and touch and feel crowd in upon us. No 
doubt our Heavenly Father took all that into 
account when He gave us His holy word—some- 
thing like your father’s weekly letters—and His 
house, where the members of His family could 
meet and talk about Him. I believe that’s what the 
Bible and the church ought to mean to us, Harry.” 

“I didn’t stay to communion the last time,” the 
boy admitted, dropping his eyes. “I see what you 
mean, and it’s right, too. We had two cousins 
visiting that day, and they—well, they weren’t at 
all that sort. I’ve missed a good many other 
Sundays, too; and this summer’s been such a rush 
that my Bible reading has gone by pretty often. 
A fellow needs all the reminders of God he can 
have in a world like this.” 

“He certainly does, Harry,” the minister said, 
smiling. ‘I fancy you’re on the right track.” 
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IMPERTINENT PITY. 


NCE, when some one said ‘Poor Cole- 
ridge,’ ’’ announced Eleanor, as Emily 
came breezily in and tossed her muff 
on the sofa, ‘‘Charles Lamb fired up— 
and Lamb wasn’t a fiery sort of person, 

' either—and told him, ‘I don’t like to 
hear you say ‘‘ Poor Coleridge.”” Such aman ought 
not to be pitied.’”’ 

“IT suppose anyone with a club paper to write 
can’t be expected to bother with mere ‘How-do- 
you-do’s’ and ‘Glad-to-see-you’s,’” responded 
Emily, after an astonished moment. “I thought 
you’d done your share for the season, though. Is 
it Lamb this time, or is it Coleridge?” 

“Neither,” said Eleanor. “It isn’t a paper at 
all. It’s merely that 1 happened to remember an 
interesting anecdote that I thought an intelligent 
friend would appreciate. You see, I’ve just had a 
call from Mrs. Crombie.” 

“Oh!” cried Emily, enlightened. ‘And I sup- 
pose she spent the entire time as usual, ‘pooring’ 
people?” 

“She did,” assented Eleanor. “She began with 
dear Mrs. Lane,—only she called her ‘poor dear 
Mrs. Lane, whom of course we all admire so much,’ 
—and went on to say that for her part she didn’t 
blame her at all: that kind of helpless amiability 
ran in the family, and she probably couldn’t help 
it; but, really, the way those children of hers 
simply ran wiid—no authority over them—no 
restraint—poor little things, how could anyone 
expect them to have any manners? Such a pity— 
and poor Mr. Lane looking on and seeing all they 
were missing and unable to put it right; because, 
after all, my dear, if the mother doesn’t do her 
duty—but there, poor dear lady, her own mother. 
had been anything but strict; indeed, she could 
remember a great deal of criticism, some of it most 
unkind,—she wouldn’t even repeat it,—of the tom- 
boy pranks Kitty Lane cut up when she was a 
girl — 

“Cat!” commented Emily briefty. 

“O’-nine-tales, and more,” assented Eleanor, 
with a laugh. “And all of the same type. I tried 
to stop her, and I tried to snub her, but she’s un- 


& 








snubable. What can you do except apologize for | 
even making the attempt when she eyes you with | 


reproachful surprise and says, ‘But, my dear girl, 
you quite misunderstand! J wasn’t blaming poor 
So-and-so: I was pitying her!’ ” 

“I know; once she gets started it’s hopeless,” 
agreed Emily. “But it’s possible to head her off; 
Miss Sabrina Moss did it the other day at the 
Hospital Aid Circle. Yes, little, gentle, mousy- 
quiet Miss Sabrina! She looked up when Mrs. 
Crombie came in and said sweetly, but oh, so 
decidedly, ‘Here’s your scissors and here’s your 
goods, Carrie Crombie; sit right down and help; 
we’re all glad to see you. But we’re feeling real 
cheerful and comfortable, and we want to go on 
feeling cheerful and comfortable. Be just as com- 
passionate as you want to inside, but don’t ask us 
to pity anyone this afternoon—not the poorest 
poor thing that ever was!’” 

“Good for little Miss Sabrina!” cried Eleanor. 
“But how Mrs. Crombie must have talked about 
her afterward! I’m afraid she’ll be made to pay 
for that flash of spirit, poor thing! No, no; I for- 
got! She isn’t a poor thing! 
dear, and I don’t pity her in the least! 
be an insult.” 


She’s a plucky old 
It would 
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AN EXCITING CHASE. 


N Eastern man who was visiting in British 
Columbia was most desirous to meet and 
shoot a full-grown grizzly bear. He had 

hunted unsuccessfully throughout the Sierra Ne- 
vadas in California, as well as among the moun- 
tains of Washington and Oregon, and at length 
had come to Glacier, in the heart of the Selkirk 
Mountains. 

Here, accompanied by a trusty fellow sportsman, 
the man from the East hunted for five or six days, 
but still without success. He did not so much as 
see a bear track. Discouraged and not a little 
irritated, the Easterner came back to his hotel 
about noon of the sixth day, declaring that he was 
“through with the whole foolish business,” and in 
earnest of his resolve he threw his rifle behind the 
door in the storeroom. 

If it had been a “train day” at Glacier he would 
have departed at once, so disgusted was he with 
his luck; but he was forced to wait another day, 
and after supper he started out for a walk along 
the railway track, disdaining to bother with a gun. 

Somewhat less than a mile from the station the 
line was protected by a snowshed that ran along 
the base of amountain. The snowsheds are enor- 
mously strong structures, built to resist ava- 
lanches from the mountain sides. In many places 
they are nearly flat on top, and offer a fine planked 
surface for a stroll. 

The hunter climbed to the roof of the shed, and 
as he walked leisurely along was enjoying the 
beautiful view down the valley, when up through 
a hole in the shed roof, where the trainmen had 
ripped off a couple of planks to allow the smoke 
of the locomotives to draw out, a bear thrust his 
head, with the evident intention of climbing out. 
It did not seem to be a very large head, and the 
man from the East, hastily concluding that it be- 
longed to a young bear, snatched up a piece of 
board and aimed several blows atthe animal. The 
bear struggled up through the hole in spite of these 
blows, and displayed a body that seemed out of all 
proportion to the size of his head. 

So big was the animal that the Easterner thought 
his best course was to beataretreat. It appeared, 
moreover, that a very rapid retreat was necessary, 
for the bear began at full speed to chase him back 
along the shed, and so closely that on coming to 
the end the hunter had to jump off—a distance of 
fifteen feet—to the roadbed below. A good deal 
shaken up, he regained his footing and ran into 
the shed, along the track, thinking that he would 
get out of sight therein. 

But the “‘roach-back,” as the Canadians call the 
grizzly bear, slid down backward at the corner of 
the shed, and still pursued the luckless man, who 
was obliged to give another demonstration of his 
sprinting powers. The shed was dark, but he 
saw light ahead at the place where the bear had 
climbed out. The hunted hunter made for the 
place, and, in turn, tried his hand at climbing. 
Necessity spurred him on, and he was able to crawl 
out at the hole a little in advance of his adversary. 
The two planks that had been removed lay beside 
the hole, and the man from the East lost no time 
in dragging them over it, and thus prevented the 
“roach-back” from coming up after him. 

Very hot and a good deal alarmed, the man now 
began to call for help. Presently three trackmen 


came running to learn the cause of the outcry. At 


their approach the bear moved leisurely off, and 
disappeared in a swamp at the farther end of the 
shed. Thankful for his rescue, the hunter handed 
the trackmen several bank notes, incidentally tell- 
ing them what he thought of bear hunting in their 
country. 
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DOCTOR CRAWFORD’S FAMILY. 


R. Mary M. Crawford, when she returned not 
D long ago from the American Ambulance at 

Neuilly, had many interesting tales to tell 
of her soldier patients of different nationalities ; 
but perhaps none was more interesting than her 
anecdotes of the Turcos—the Arabs from the 
North African colonies who are serving in the 
armies of France. Doctor Crawford was the only 
woman surgeon in the hospital; but there were, of 
course, many nurses. 

“The Turco can’t get used to having women in 
the place,” she said. ‘Women with him are 
creatures solely of the background; but to have 
women all about him—worse than all, to have them 
in authority over him, to have to take their orders 
—is too much for him to understand. He is child- 
like, however, in many ways; learns quickly, and 
soon becomes as docile as a pet dog. He then 
dubs you ‘mamma,’ and from that minute you can 
do anything you like with him. You must get the 
right mixture of friendliness and authority into 
your manner, and then you will never have any 
trouble with Arabs. I am the ‘mamma’ of a great 
many now—a large and flourishing family!” 

One of her “‘family’’ had a chum in the hospital: 
neither an Arab nor a Frenchman, but Pat Me- 
Carty, “a wild Irishman, a broth of a boy, whose 
good spirits could not be extinguished by the loss 
of his left leg from the hip. He became wonder- 
fully expert with his false leg. I caught him en- 
tertaining a sympathetic lady visitor with it one 
day. She wanted to know which was the false leg, 
and Pat gravely presented the good one, showing 
her how stiff and awkward it was, and how much 
more easily he could move the other.” 

To this gay and gallant Irishman a little Arab, 
Slugi, had become so much attached that his de- 
votion was almost pitiful. He loved him as a dog 
loves its master. When his big friend went out, 
Slugi would perch disconsolately in the window, 
watching for him until he returned. 

“One night Slugi’s finger had to be opened, and I 





gave him chloroform. He had a bad time coming 
out of it, and kept wailing for Pat. Finally, I sent 
for Pat, who came and took Slugi’s head and 
shoulders on his knee just like a woman. Slugi 
would reach up and touch his face in perfect con- 
tent, and ask to be kissed, and Pat would bend 
down and kiss him without the least self-conscious- 
ness, although kissing is rather unusual among 
Irish infantrymen.” 

Warm personal friendships between men of the 
different allied nationalities are not unusual; but 
as significant as any such, and even more chival- 
rous and graceful, was the remark of a French- 
man who gave his blood for transfusion into the 
veins of a wounded comrade—the first case of 
the kind in the hospital. He asked for whom it 
was needed, and was told for a fellow countryman. 

“Ah,” he said, “of course I am glad to give my 
blood to a compatriot, but I should have liked to 
give it to an Englishman!” 
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BELGIAN GRATITUDE. 


GOOD many pretty stories have come out of 
A Belgium to show how gratefully the Belgians 
think of their friends and helpers in the 
United States. One of the most interesting ex- 
pressions of gratitude reached New York lately 
when a number of empty flour sacks were returned 
from Brussels to the office of the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium. The sacks, all of which 
had contained flour sent from this country to feed 
the hungry people of the invaded country, came 
back painted or embroidered by the thankful 
women who had received them. 

One bag that went from a mill in Anthony, 
Kansas, was very handsomely embroidered with 
the coat of arms of Belgium, and below that was 
embroidered, ‘“‘ Thanks to the Americans.” The 
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name of the flour was surrounded by sprays of 
wheat, and the letters and the wheat were beauti- 
fully embroidered in gold silk. 

A bag that went from Wichita, Kansas, shows 
the name of the milling company done in the Bel- 
gian colors, black, yellow and red, and below it, 
“Hearty Thanks from the Belgians.” 

From Alton, Kansas, went a bag that comes back 
with the United States and Belgian flags daintily 
hand painted, with their staffs crossed, and the 
name of the flour embroidered below. 

One brand of flour was in bags that bore a large 
deer’s head below the name of the brand. On 
one of these bags some one embroidered the name 
beautifully in the Belgian colors and outlined the 
deer’s head with embroidery. 

A bag from Virginia was elaborately painted 
with fleur-de-lis, the national flower of France, in 
the Belgian colors. Still another bag has a strip 
of violets worked in natural colors. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of all isa sack 
that was sent from Canada. A lady in the little 
town of Marche, in Belgium, painted on the bag a 
picture of the village where she lived. In the 
foreground there is a group of peasants; and sail- 
ing through the air is a gorgeous aéroplane proudly 
bearing the American flag. Falling from the aéro- 
plane are bags of sugar, sacks of flour, boxes of 
tea, and other foodstuffs. 

It is reported that several thousands of such 
bags will be shipped to the commission later; if 
so, they will probably be sold at auction and the 
money sent back to the country that has suffered 
so much. 
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PLAYING BEAR IN MEXICO. 


MEXICAN who can play no musical instru- 

A ment is nothing less than acuriosity. There 

is no hamlet so insignificant that it has no 

band. Eight or ten men get together and decide to 

form a band. Having reached that decision, they 
go to the jefe politico, or mayor. 

“All right,” he will tell them. ‘You are to play 
Wednesday evenings from six to nine and Sunday 
mornings from nine to twelve,” and a record is 
made. 

And during these hours, rain or shine, hot or 
cold, through famine, war, and pestilence, as long 
as those men are alive and in the town, the band 
is in the band stand playing for such as choose to 
linger in the plaza, or public square. 

About the evening concerts much of the social 
and domestic life of Mexico centres. It is at the 
concerts that many a youth and maiden first meet 
and begin to “play bear,” a game indigenous and 
peculiar to Mexico, without which no self-respect- 
ing Mexican couple adventures on matrimony. 

The general plan of every plaza is much the 
same. In the centre is the band stand. Imme- 
diately surrounding the band stand is an open, 
paved space. Then there are flower-bordered 
walks with plenty of benches. Round the edge 
of the plaza, outside the trees and flowers, is an- 
other broad, paved walk. Upon this outer walk 
are grouped the poorer Mexicans—the peons. On 





the benches sit the fathers, the mothers, the older 
folk, of the better classes. Round the walk that 
surrounds the band stand saunter tirelessly the 
youths and maidens of the same class. 

The women circle to the left on the outside; the 
men in the opposite direction, on the inside. Thus 
everyone sees everyone else innumerable times 
during the evening. And in this melodious cir- 
cling, a youth sets eyes on a maiden who strikes 
his fancy—the game of ‘‘playing bear” has begun. 

He looks steadily at his charmer every time they 
pass. And she, if she is pleased, glances at him 
in return. After they have passed each other ten 
or a dozen times he is at the edge of the proces- 
sion in which he walks, and she has moved to 
the edge of the column of young women. Then the 
young man, with a friend, withdraws to some can- 
tina, or café, and writes an ardent note. On the 
next round his friend, in passing, slips it into 
the hand of her companion. Then they continue 
their strolling until the concert is at an end. 

On the next eoncert evening the performance is 
repeated; only this time the young lady is the one 
who presents the note, which she has written in 
her home. If she rejects her suitor’s advances, he 
persists or desists, according as he is faint-hearted 
or not. 

If he meets with success he begins the next 
phase of the game. Each evening he will be seen 
opposite his lady’s house, passing back and forth 
like a sentry walking his post. Even during busi- 
ness hours he will rise suddenly from his stool, 
seize his hat, rush frantically to his accustomed 
beat, and for several minutes walk up and down, 
gazing reproachfully at the barred windows across 
the way. 

As time goes on, after six weeks or two months, 
say, have passed, the gir] is at last to be seen seated 
in the window. Then ensues another period of 
from two weeks to a month. The young man’s 
walks gradually shorten, and one evening he is to 
be seen underneath the window, gazing mourn- 
fully upward for hours, much to the discomfort of 
passers-by. But no one grumbles; all the world 
loves a lover—especially in Mexico. 

After this stage father and son call formally on 
the father of the young lady and make a proposal 
of marriage. 

When all the arrangements have been made, 
the young man for the first time calls at the home 
of his affianced wife and meets her face to face, 
but never except in the company of a third person 
—mother, father, or aunt. 
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TIME WOULD HAVE PASSED, 
ANYWAY. 


HILOSOPHY in the face of loss is not un- 
common; but Daniel Cummins had it uncom- 
monly strong. 

Daniel lived on a little farm in the Ozarks. By 
direct route it was six miles to the country town. 
But long, long ago an impassable gully had been 
washed across the road. To go round was three 
miles out of the way, but Daniel always went 
round. 

One day a perniciously active and efficient 
stranger happened to be visiting in the neighbor- 
hood, and observed Daniel’s long drive out of the 
way. : 

“See here,” said the stranger, “how long have 
you been going that way to town?” 

Daniel considered a moment, trying to recall the 
year of the big freshet. ‘“Twenty years come next 
March,” he said. 

The efficient stranger figured a moment on the 
back of an envelope. : 

“TI suppose you go to town on an average twice 
a week ?”’ 

“Sometimes oftener, and sometimes not quite 
so often,’’ replied Daniel. 

“Well, say you lose at least two hours each trip, 
that is four hours a week, 208 hours a year—4160 
hours in twenty years. One man and ateam could 


have repaired that gully across the direct road in, 
say, ten hours. So you see you have lost 4150 hours’ 
time by not repairing your road.” 

Daniel rubbed his left ear a minute and wrinkled 
his forehead regretfully at the thought of all those 
lost hours; then his face cleared contentedly. 

“T guess that’s so,” he said ; “but I reckon | ain’t 
any older than I’d have been if I hadn’t lost them.” 
* © 
PRAISE FOR THE NEEDY. 

N itinerant preacher stopped for refreshment 
at an Arkansas house, and, among other 
things, he was served with apple pie. It 

was not a good pie. The crust was heavy and 
sour and the apples were hard, but the good man 
praised it earnestly. The woman of the house 
knew that she had had bad luck with the baking, 
and as she was really an excellent cook, she de- 
termined that the next time that preacher came 
her way he should have a pie that was faultless. 

He told her when he was to return, and on that 
day she set before him an apple pie that was 
perfectly delicious. He ate it, but to her astonish- 
ment vouchsafed not a word of commendation. 
That was more than she could stand. 

“When you were here before,” she said, ‘‘you 
ate an apple pie that wasn’t more than half-baked, 
and yet you praised it to the skies. Now you have 
eaten a pie that no one need be ashamed of, but 
you haven’t a word to say in its favor. I can’t 
understand it.” 

“*My good woman,” said the preacher, “that pie 
you served me a few days ago was sadly in need 
of praise, and I did my full duty in that direction ; 
but this fine pie, bles$ your heart, does not require 
any eulogy.” 
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A WORD OF HOPE. 


NOTORIOUS malingerer, says Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering, finally got into a 
real wreck. He was rushed to a hospital in 

an unconscious condition and was operated on at 
once. After the operation, still dazed from the 
anesthetic, he said feebly: 

“Where am 1?” 

“You have been badly injured in a street-car 
accident,” said the house surgeon, “but you will 
recover.” 

“Recover!” he said, bracing up. 
How much?” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. I. C,Rom(e), well—Cromwell. 11. Miss, tea, 
ri, us—mysterious. 111. Mat, tress—mattress. Iv. 
Lark, spur—larkspur. v. Post, script—postscript. 

2. Valentine’s Day. 
3. 1. Shout. 11. Oar. 111. Orange. tv. Furnishing. 
4. 1. Agreed, greed, reed. 11. Small, mall, all. 
111. Place, lace,ace. iv. Dangle, angle, glen. 


“Recover! 
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THE OPEN FIRE. 


By Clara Pinckney. 


My sister Bess and I have found 
The loveliest of games; 

It is to sit and watch the things 
That happen in the flames. 


Some people sit before the fire, 
When all the lights are low, 
And just the blaze of burning wood 


Is all they see, you know. 


But somehow Sister Bess and | 
Can see more when we look; 
To us the fire is always like 
A wondrous picture book. 


To-night I saw some soldiers there, 
Some soldiers straight and tall ; 
And they had guns, and one a flag 

That waved above them all. 


They seemed to march away, and then 
I saw a stormy sea ; 
A ship was tossing on the waves, 
As plain as plain could be. 
My sister Bess could see no ship, 
Nor soldiers marching by; 
But she saw fairies round a tree 
That seemed to reach the sky. 


And then she saw a little girl, 
A Japanese, she said, 

Who walked along a street and bore 
A sunshade o’er her head. 


And both of us saw animals 
That flitted to and fro; 

The strangest kind of people, too, 
Until the fire was low. 


Can you find pictures in the fire? 
Just try to-night, and see; 

And then perhaps you'll know how much 
They mean to Bess and me. 
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THE GIGGLEQUICKS. 


By Miriam Clark Potter. 


Those funny little people, the Gigglequicks 
by name, 

Were born in Happy Highlands, a place of 
lasting fame; 

They are very spry and nimble, and they'll 
come from miles and miles 

To turn a bit of sorrow into laughter and to 
smiles. 





They work in double harness; with two to every shift, 

They jump upon a little mouth and give the ends a lift; 

And if you feel like crying, when you've slipped and bumped your head, 
With the Gigglequicks to help you you'll be sure to laugh instead. 


They are friends of all the children. They are hiding all around 
In very open places, but they never can be found; 

And though they're very willing, they can never come, of course, 
Unless you start the smiling; but then they come in force. 


Willie Wiggs did not believe it. He was playing by the house, 
And he teased the fuzzy kitten with an imitation mouse. 

The kitten turned and scratched him. Willie felt inclined to cry; 
Then he thought about the Gigglequicks, with twinkles in his eye. 


He turned his mouth up slightly, but it slipped and tumbled back; 
For he saw the kitten running, like a streak of angry black; 

He made another effort, and this time ‘twas easy, quite, 

For the Gigglequicks were helping, and his smile was wide and bright. 


The Gigglequicks look just like this: a face of apple pink, 

A curly mouth, a tippy nose, an eye all full of wink; 

They’re always glad to come to you, and, perched upon your chin, 
They'll help along the smiling, if you'll only just begin. 
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TO US THE FIRE IS ALWAYS LIKE A WONDROUS PICTURE BOOK. 


AN OLD FRIEND AND 
A NEW ONE. 
By Mary M. Parks. 


‘*F’LL borrow Pet Lee’s arithmetic for you, 

] Sidney, until you find yours,’’ said Mrs. 

Grimes. 

Pet Lee had been ill and unable to go to 
school since the first week. Her book was as 
fresh and shiny as when it came from the shop. 

**7?ll put a strong cloth cover on it; but 
you’ll have to handle it very carefully, Sidney,”’ 
his mother warned him. ; 

Sidney knew that without being told. He 
looked sourly at the borrowed book—more and 
more sourly as the days went by, and the old 
one failed to appear. The clean new book was 
a constant weight on his mind. Morning and 
night he always had to wrestle with his arith- 
metic; and so twice a day he had to scrub his 
hands clean. No boy likes that. Then he 
could not lay the book face down, and it would 
not stay open any other way. He did not dare 
to lay anything on it to keep it open. He could 
not turn down a leaf, and he did not think 
about putting in a marker. 

‘*T wish I could find my ’rithmetie,’’ he said 
twice a day. 

‘*Listen to him! I thought you hated it,’’ 
said Sister Katie. 

‘*Tt’s the numbers I don’t like. I liked the 
book,’’ he replied. 

How he missed the good old easy-going days 
when he could jump up to play with the pup, 
wrestle with his brother, and find the book open 
just where he left it! There was nothing for it 
now except to hold the book in good schoolroom 
fashion, with thumb on the left page, little 
finger on the right, and the other three fingers 
spread along the back, while he figured with 
his right hand. When once he got just the 
right hold of it, he did not like to put it down. 

‘*Don’t bother me! I’m working ’rithme- 
tic,’” was a common remark of his in those 
days. 

When he sat down to work, he stuck to it 
until his task was done. He wanted to finish 
it as soon as he could; so he kept his mind 
on it. We learn to like almost anything at 
which we work hard; and Sidney had ceased 
to fret over his loss when, one day, as he came 
from school, he saw his brothers and sisters 
waiting for him on the front veranda. 

‘*Package for you!’’ ‘*Where do yous’pose 
it’s from?’’ ‘‘Hurry up and open it!’’ they 
all cried at once. 

Out came Sidney’s knife, and off came the 
string, and out fell his dear old dog’s-eared 
arithmetic, dropping a shower of picture post 
cards from between its leaves. Where it had 
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THE SAUCY SEA HORSE. 


By Robert Seaver. 


A Sea Horse and a Saw Horse 

Saw a see-saw one day; 

Said the Sea Horse to the Saw Horse, 
“See here, Saw Horse, say, 

Can you see-saw with a Sea Horse?” 
“Saucy Sea Horse,” said the Saw Horse, 
“To see-saw with a Sea Horse 

For me is only play.” 


Then the Sea Horse and the Saw Horse 
Climbed the see-saw with pride. 

Both the Sea Horse and the Saw Horse 
Were determined to ride. 

So the see-saw saw the Sea Horse 

And the Sea Horse saw the Saw Horse. 
And see-sawed Saw and Sea Horse, 
One perched upon each side. 


So the Sea Horse and the Saw Horse 
First “seed” and then “sawed” 

Both Sea Horse and Saw Horse 

On the long see-saw board, 

Till the Saw Horse said, “Sea Horse, 
A see-sawing Saw Horse 

And a saucier Sea Horse 

Have never see-sawed!” 
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QUEER WATER FOLK. 


By H. B. Dummer. 


Il. THE ARCHER FISH. 


ID you ever hear of a fish that captures 
D the insects it feeds on by shooting them, 

just as a hunter brings down his game 
with a gun? There is one, called the archer 
fish. Its mouth is made like a blowpipe, and 
a few drops of water take the place of the 
pea or the bean that you blow through a pea 
shooter. Other fish have to wait until an 
insect alights on the water, or falls into it, but 
the archer fish has a better way. He swims 
along until he sees an insect resting on a blade 
of grass near the water. When he is just 


below the insect, he raises his head out of the 
water and shoots a few drops of water at it, 
and usually knocks it into the water, when he 
The archer fish then swims 


snaps it up. 











round until he finds another careless insect. 
He is so good a shot that he hits the mark 
almost every time. 

The Japanese find it so interesting to watch 
this little fish at his hunting that many of them 
keep an archer fish as a pet in a large glass 
bowl. They amuse themselves by placing a 
fly on the end of a slender stick and watching 
the little hunter knock the fly into the water. 


come from was a mystery, but when mother 
came home the mystery was all cleared up. 
There was a letter for her from a lady who 
had visited them two months before. 

‘*You remember,’’ it read, ‘‘that you said 
you would put that little volume of essays 
into my hand bag. Just as I was leaving, I 
thought I saw it on the hall table. The light 
was dim and I had no glasses on. I thought 
you had forgotten it, and popped it into the 
bag; and when it was too late I found I had 
two books. I have been traveling ever since, 
or I should have sent it back before this.’’ 

Sidney turned it over and over. It was still 
dear, but how dingy and battered it looked! 

‘*T wish I had treated it better,’’ he said. 
“Tf I had, it would look almost as new as 
Pet’s, and I should have learned faster, too. 





I’m glad it’s back, but I’m not sorry it went.’’ 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 


ILITARY RAILWAYS.—Both in France and 

in Russia the hostile armies make use of light 
portable railways for communicating with the rear. 
The Russians say that the German army on the 
eastern front uses a special railway with a two- 
foot gauge, the track for which was prepared in 
large quantities before the war, and on which 
supply trains make nine miles an hour. The Aus- 
trian armies in the Karst district near the Italian 








UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


border use many of the curious locomotive engines 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The 
motive power is benzine, and both locomotives 
and trucks have special wheels that enable them 
to run either on rails or on ordinary roads, no 
matter how rough. The metal rims are broad 
enough so that the wheels will travel easily over 
the ground, but along the centre of the rim runs 
a groove that will hold them on the rails. 

ATURE TAKES A HAND.—Ina recent letter 

to the New York Times a former naval officer 
calls attention to the fact that in recent months 
floating contact mines have destroyed very few 
vessels, whereas in the early part of the war such 
disasters were common. Of course, some of the 
mines may have drifted ashore, and mine sweep- 
ers have undoubtedly caught many others; but in 
the opinion of the letter writer there is another 
and more interesting explanation of the lessened 
number of disasters. ‘‘A short time after the 
Maine was blown up,” he tells us, ‘‘or even before, 
the Spaniards mined all the harbors in Cuba with 
both floating contact and electric mines. That 
was particularly true of Guantanamo harbor. 
Entirely unsuspicious of mines, our ships steamed 
in there early in the war and opened fire on the 
Spanish position. As the ships steamed along, 
both the Marblehead and the Texas fouled floating 
contact mines with their propellers, and literally 
dragged them from their moorings, yet no explo- 
sion followed. The launches of the Marblehead 
and of the other ships then swept the harbor, and in 
all got nineteen contact mines. One day, on board 
the United States ship Panther, I saw a gunner’s 
mate dismantling one of the mines. He had 
already removed the charge of guncotton. Being 
interested in the matter, I asked him why the 
mines had not exploded when fouled by the 
Marblehead and the Texas. By way of answer, 
he picked up a machinist’s hammer and struck 
one of the contact plungers a powerful blow. The 
plunger was not even started. On examination I 


found that the percussion contact plungers were 
all so securely sealed by barnacles and marine 
growths that the plungers would break off before 
they could be driven home, That, of course, hap- 
pened in tropical waters after only a few months 
of service; in the temperate zone the same thing 
will occur, but not so soon. The mines in Euro- 
pean waters have been down a year, and I believe 
that many of them have been rendered innocuous 
from the same cause. The remark applies, of 
course, only to contact mines.” 


ISTANT THUNDER.—If we count the sec- 

onds that elapse between our seeing a flash of 
lightning and our hearing the thunder we can tell 
how far off the thunderstorm is. As light travels 
186,000 miles a second, we may for all practical 
purposes regard ourselves as seeing the lightning 
the instant it flashes. But sound travels only 1087 
feet a second. If, then, we multiply 1087 by the 
number of seconds that elapse after the flash before 
we hear the thunder, we get the distance that lies 
between us and the storm. If we count five sec- 
onds, the flash is a mile away. As a rule, we do 
not hear the thunder at all if the storm is more 
than from twelve to fifteen miles away from us. 
But the rule has exceptions. In Symons’s Meteor- 
ological Me ne Mr. Harold Wilson reports that 
last August he saw two flashes of lightning in the 
west northwest of England and only heard the 
thunder after intervals of 115 and 112 seconds 
respectively. He calculates that the first flash 
occurred 24.4 miles and the second flash 23.8 miles 
away. Prof. Alexander 8. Herschel, it is said, 
heard the thunder that followed a flash of light- 
ning forty-four miles from where he was. 


MAGE NAILING.—Among the curious objects 
in the new home of the Royal Geographical 
Society at Kensington Gore, in London, is a 
fetish that was captured in 1865 from river pirates 
on the Congo River. It is a wooden figure with 
mica eyes that glisten unpleasantly in 

the dark. A number of heavy nails 

have been driven into its body. Ac- 

cording to Mr. T. A. Joyce of the 

British Museum, the practice of driv- 

ing nails into images has two purposes. 

One is simply to get a favor granted. 

In that case the worshiper, on paying 

the fetish man a fee, is permitted to 

drive a nail into the figure while utter- 

ing his petition. The other purpose 

is to injure an enemy. In that case 

the applicant pays a heavy fee, and 

drives his nail into the figure in the 

belief that his enemy will fall ill and 

die. A man who falls ill goes at once 

to the fetish man and makes inquiries, 

and if he finds that an enemy has 

driven a nail into the idol with him in 

mind, he bribes the fetish man heavily 

to remove it. That, he thinks, in- 

sures his getting well. The principle 

underlying the practice is quite different from 
that underlying the old practice of making a wax 
image of an enemy and driving pins into it. The 
wax figure represented the victim, who in some 
occult way felt in his own person the abuse lav- 
ished on hiseffigy. The nail driven into the wooden 
figure, on the contrary, is to remind the god to 
perform the wishes of the petitioner. It is, as it 





were, to tie a string round his finger. 
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esinol Soap 


will improve your s 


Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because some 
friend came to her with this sound ad- 
vice, based on her own experience. 


Resinol Soap not only is delightfully 
cleansing and refreshing, but its daily 
use reduces the tendency to pimples, 
offsets many ill-effects of cosmetics, and 


Resinol Shaving Stick ts 
especially appreciated by 
young men, who like the 
way it soothes the face 
and prevents most shav- 
ing discomforts. Trial 
on request. 


gives nature the chance she needs to 
make red, rough skins white and soft. 


Hands protected by Resinol Soap 
rarely chap or roughen in winter. Used 
for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to 
keep the hair rich, glossy and free from 
dandruff. 


If the skin or scalp is in bad shape, 
through neglect or improper treatment, 
a little Resinol Ointment should at first 
be used with the Resinol Soap, to hasten 
the return to normal conditions. 


Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold 
by druggists and dealers in toilet goods every- 
where. For a sample of each, free, write to 
Dept. 14-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 








Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 


world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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remain in which to obtain 


‘6 Michael 
O’ Halloran’’ 


(Gene Stratton-Porter’s new- 
est and best story) upon the 
exceedingly liberal terms of 
our present offer. Act now 
before it is too late. 


THE OFFER. 


Send us one new subscrip- 
tion (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 
$2.00 to pay for it, and we 
will present you with a copy 
of Mrs. Porter’s newest and 
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Only a Few Weeks Left..... 


‘THE early expiration of one of the most popular book offers 
of the season is hereby announced. 


best story, “Michael O’Halloran,” regular $1.35 edition, 
The subscription must be one that has not been 
upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be 
This book is given only to our PRESENT 
subscribers to pay them for getting NEW subscriptions. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to ang address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Can: and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. tered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any tine during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

ewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 

aes us, the date after the address on your paper 

which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








LOW BLOOD PRESSURE. 


E hear a great deal in these days about 
high blood pressure and its relation to 
the so-called diseases of modern life— 
Bright’s disease, apoplexy and heart 
failure, but not so much is said about 
low blood pressure. Yet there is 

more immediate danger in a blood pressure that 
is much below the normal standard than in one 
that is above it. Health, and indeed life itself, 
depends on a sufficient and constant supply of 
good blood to all the organs of the body. 

When, in a city water supply, the pressure in 
the mains is feeble, the upper stories of the houses 
are deprived of running water. So it is in the 
human body: if the pressure in the arteries is 
insufficient the extremities do not receive their 
needed supply, and the patient suffers from be- 
numbed feet and hands, chilblains, and sometimes 
gangrene. Inthe European war it has been found 
that wounds of the extremities often heal badly 
and become gangrenous because the shock of 
the wound causes the pressure in the arteries to 
fall, the parts no longer receive a free supply of 
blood, the resistance to infection is lowered, and 
the germs that cause gangrene and tetanus mul- 
tiply. 

Apart from casesof shock, when the blood pres- 
sure is lowered because the nervous system is 
affected, low pressure is always evidence of a 
weak heart. That weakness may be owing to a 
want of tone in the arterial walls and to a weak 
heart muscle that cannot contract with sufficient 
force to send the blood through the relaxed and 
flabby arteries; or it may occur at the end of a 
period of high pressure and arteriosclerosis, when 
the tired heart gives up trying to pump the blood 
through the rigid and narrowed arteries. 

The treatment of the first form of low blood 
pressure consists of tonics, good feeding, an out- 
door life, and exercises to build up the muscular 
system. The second form is much more serious, 
for it means that an overburdened heart is giving 
out. It ealls for the best skill of the physician, 
who must try to restore the tone of the tissues 
without taxing the heart to the breaking point. 
He must resort to a careful regulation of diet, 
hydrotherapy, gentle exercise, and in most cases 
to the use of suitable cardiac remedies. 
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“MERELY MIDDLE - AGED.” 


lw HE first day of Priscilla’s first visit!’ 

lamented Laura, looking dolefully at 
the streaming windowpanes. ‘We 
can’t go out, and not a soul will come 
near the house in such weather. She’ll 
be bored to death!” 

“TI seem to remember,” Aunt Lucia reminded 
her, “that it rained almost the entire first week 
of your visit to Priscilla; but according to your 
letters, you weren’t bored.” 

“Oh, that was different!’ explained Laura. “‘It’s 
no hardship to be a shut-in at Priscilla’s—that won- 
derful old homestead, just crammed with antiques, 
and heirlooms, and curiosities, and everything with 
its own anecdote or tradition. It was enough just 
to wander about with Pris and ‘stop, look, listen’ in 
front of one piece of furniture after another. But 
in this house—well, of course, mother can do won- 
ders with any old things, and I do think our rooms 
are attractive; but we haven’t anything to show 
off or talk about. Our things are either new, or 
merely middle-aged, which is worse.” 

Just then Priscilla came in, bringing her em- 
broidery, and asked if she might borrow a tape 
measure. Aunt Lucia directed Laura to the sewing 
cabinet, and Priscilla’s eyes followed her as she 
opened the double door and revealed an intricate 
arrangement of shelves, pigeonholes, and small 
drawers of different shapes and sizes. 

“What a fascinating, queer little cabinet!’ Pris- 
cilla cried. “Such an odd piece! I never saw 
anything in the least like it. It can’t be modern, 
and yet it doesn’t seem quite like an antique —” 

“Oh, no!” said Aunt Lucia, smiling. ‘It belongs 
to the black walnut period of fifty to seventy years 
ago, when a very handsome wood was so often 














made up without much taste. This, fortunately, | 


isn’t ornate, and it is of unusually fine workman- 
ship. You see, it was made especially for me, 
when I was a little girl, by an aged carpenter, 
Whose life work had been making the fine interior 
fittings of ships’ cabins in the days of the clippers 
and Indiamen. Shipbuilding was the town’s great 
industry then; steam destroyed it; old McRae was 
too old to move away and begin again elsewhere. 
He pottered about, doing odd jobs for a few 
people, and making wonderful puzzles and dolls’ 
houses and toy cabinets for children. He made 
that for me, for my birthday, to hold my childish 
treasures then, and sewing materials later, and 
the wood—it is all of exquisite grain, you may 
hotice—is fine bits left over from ships on which 
he had worked. Most of it came from the last full- 
rigged ship launched in the state—well I remember 
that launching, and the crowds, and the cheers, 
and McRae and my father steadying me on a pile 
of lumber to see! | She was a noble vessel; I saw 


her, after she was rigged, sweep out of the harbor 
with all sail set, a glorious vision of white, piled 
cloud on cloud. But she’s at the bottom of the 
sea now, somewhere among the South Sea Islands, 
lost in a great hurricane; and old McRae is dead. 
Did you find the tape measure, dear?” 

“The tape measure ?” repeated Priscilla vaguely. 
“Oh, I forgot it! I should think you’d think every- 
thing of this cabinet. I wish I had one exactly 
like it. No, I don’t! The best of it is there 
can’t be another exactly like it anywhere —not 
with the same associations, and they’re half the 
charm.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Lucia, ‘‘they are. The human 
element in things makes us prize them quite as 
much as beauty, and sometimes more. It’s that 
which attracts us in antiques, when the love 
for them is genuine, and not a fad; otherwise 
good copies would do as well. But fortunately 
there’s no time-limit set where the human interest 


middle-aged’ —”’ 


every time I go to it for a spool!” 
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IRISH INGENUITY. 


EVERAL years ago, writes a Companion sub- 
S scriber, a friend of mine spent the summer in 

a lonely part of northern Ireland. She had 
most of her supplies sent from London, for there 
were no good shops in the neighborhood. 

On one occasion my friend ordered a small 
box of groceries—only a few dollars’ worth—from 
London. It was very long in coming, and after 
the lady had made several fruitless visits to the 
station she traced the parcel to another little 


So she hired a young Irishman, Johnny Alger by 
name, to take her over in his cart. When she 
arrived at the station she discovered that she had 
left her bill of lading at home, but supposed that 
she would have no trouble, since she and the sta- 
tion master had corresponded about the parcel. 


his authority, shook his head. 
the bill of ladin’,’”’ he said. 
sponded about this box. You know it is mine.” 


ladin’ yez can’t have the box.” 

“I forgot my bill of lading; I left it at home,” 
explained the lady, whose patience was ebbing. 

“It’s against the rules to deliver a package with- 
out it. Yez can’t have it.” 

“But I have already paid Johnny Alger twice 
what the groceries are worth to bring me over 
after them. I can’t come again. Won’t you 
please give the box to me? I must have it.” 

“Ah, and I’ll read the rules again, but yez can’t 
have it, that I know,” said the agent as he stepped 
back into his tiny office. Presently he reappeared 
with a radiant face. 

“Would it hurt the box now to open it and take 
out the things?” he asked. 

“No, of course not.” 

“Well, the rules say yez can’t take the box with- 
out the bill of ladin’, but they don’t say nothin’ 
about the things in it.” 

So the box was opened, and ten minutes later 
my friend was driving home with its contents, 
and the station master was congratulating him- 
self on the ease with which he had satisfied both 
the lady caller and his own conscience. What 
subsequently became of the box my friend never 
learned. 
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HE SAVED MORE THAN HIS DOG. 


A N interesting war story that is current in Eng- 
land is told by the New York Sun: The 
Caucasian, an English merchantman, was 

chased by a German submarine. The steering 
gear of the vessel was destroyed by a shot from the 
submarine, and she had to stop. Captain Robin- 
son, her skipper, gave a little Pomeranian dog, 
seven months old, to his second officer to put into 
the boat, but in passing the dog down, one of the 
men let it fall into the water. 

When the captain entered the boat he saw the 
dog swimming toward the submarine. Without 
hesitation, he jumped overboard and swam almost 
a@ quarter of a mile before he could overtake his 
little pet. On reaching him, he placed him on 
his shoulders, and as the submarine had by this 
time drawn up to him, he laid hold of her in order 
to regain his breath. 

The commander of the submarine, in broken 
English, said to him, ‘‘I was about to blow up 
your ship because you didn’t stop, but I will not 
do so for your brave act in saving the little dog.” 

The captain swam back to the boat with the dog 
resting on his shoulder. For two days he feared 
that, owing to the exposure, the little dog would 
not recover; but it did get well at last. 

The National Canine Defense League has 
awarded a medal to Captain Robinson for his 
humane action. 

* © 


A STOIC’S REVENGE. 


NE morning the teacher found little Harry 
O sitting on a public seat in the park, wearing 
an exceedingly pained countenance. 
“What is the matter?” asked teacher. ‘‘Are 
you hurt ?” 
“No,” answered Harry. 
“Have you lost anything?” 
“No.” 
“Well, Harry,” insisted teacher, “what is the 
matter with you?” 
“I’m sitting on a wasp.” 
“A wasp!” exclaimed teacher. ‘Why in the 
| world don’t you get up?” 
“I’m thinking,” said the boy, “that maybe I’m 
hurting the wasp as much as he’s hurting me.” 


* & 


A TOUCHING FAREWELL. 
Press: Doherty, says the New York Mail, 


was six feet four in his socks; his sergeant 
was about a foot shorter. The sergeant 
looked alongtheline. ‘‘Head up, there, Doherty!” 
he cried. Doherty raised his head. “Higher!” 
said the little sergeant. ‘There, that’s better! 
Don’t let me see your head down again!” 
‘Am I to be always like this?” asked Doherty, 
staring above the little sergeant’s head. 
**You are.” 
“Thin Pll say good-by to ye, sergint, dear, for 
I'll never see ye again in this world.” 





begins or ends; even things that are ‘merely | 
“Don’t rub it in, Aunt Lucia,” protested Laura | 


with a laugh. “I feel now as if I’d have to apol- | 
ogize hereafter to that blessed sewing cabinet | 


station not far away, to which it had been missent. | 


But the agent, an old man with a great sense of | 
“And I can’t be after letting yez have it without | 
“But,” my friend protested, “we have corre- | 


“T know nothin’ but that without the bill of | 
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ODGE BROTHERS =~ 
WINTER CAR | 


A) 
Warmth and protection and a 
comfort are, of course, their ka 


chief attributes — but these 
Winter Cars are built with lal 


an eye to convenience as well ty 
ak 
For instance, the doors are as high as those A 


of a coupé. They open readily from 
within or without. Their wide swing makes 
entrance and exit easy. Ventilation is pro- 
vided by means of adjustable windows. 
There is clear-vision on all sides, for driver 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster 
complete, including regular mohair top, is 
$950 (fo. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price, $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


Donce BrotHers, DETROIT 
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Seven thousand dealers are 
saving money for more 
bicycle riders daily by sell- 
ing them non-skid Blue 
Streaks at $2.50 each. 

The riders are getting bet- 
ter service, too, from this 
guaranteed _ standard- 
quality Goodyear. 

Say “Goodyear Blue 
Streak” when you buy 
new tires. You can 
always tell a Goodyear 
by the beautiful white 
tread and the Blue 
Streaks on each side. 
Any dealer can sup- 
ply you. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

Company 


AKRON, OHIO 








“The Profits in Po’ K 172 
ultry Keeping, 


pages. ¢ 
bes our popular-priced incubators—3 
styles, 8 sizes. 20 years leadership. Write today 








iP. 
Cyphers Incubator Go., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y. 












An encyclopaedia 
of outdoor sports. 


‘TELLS everything 
worth while per- 
taining to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, 
camping, and wood- 


able information about 
guns and rifles, fishing 
tackle, camp outfits, 

etc. Best places 
to go for fish and game. 
132 pages y illus- 
trated, with handsome 
colored cover. 


ored outdoor sport 
9x12, 


for your den, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or coin. 
National Sportsman, 228 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 






















THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Dept. S 7, 153-163 Institute Place, Chicago, Hil. 








and special offer. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
ar 








Straw berrics, the hig delicious kinds, that being 
gern garsen by auing our plant. 


Vigorous, 

Allen’s 1916 Book of Berries 

Sty Gae Se 
PA wy 

ods, etenthe result, 30 

Write for copy today. 

The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
156 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 
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The NEW and GREATER 
CHANDLER SIX 


One of our dealers, when he first saw this new Chandler, asked how we 
were going to think of all the adjectives that would be required to describe 
it, And we answered that we weren’t going to think of adjectives at all. 
We were simply going to tell the people that the Chandler ts now a Greater 
Six than ever before, that the Chandler is a handsomer six than ever before, 
and that a Chandler dealer in every city and almost every town of any size 
in America was ready to show them this car. And we knew that the 
Chandler record for leadership would inspire confidence and that the car 
itself would make any attempt at describing it seem futile. 








HE price of the new model Chandler 
Six—the leading six—is $1295. 


The Chandler is built for the thousands 
of men and women who are ready now to 
buy this great car at this low price. It offers 
the motor-car quality they demand at a 
price that pleases them. 


We are proud that with steel and alum- 
inum and leather and all other motor car 
materials so HIGH we can sell the Chandler 
at a price so LOW. 


Yes, there are lower prices. But there is 
no price so low for such a car. 


We could build a cheap car. That would 
be easy. But it would be a problem, indeed, 
to build a better car. 


We could build a small car. But the 
people who want the Chandler want room- 
iness and power and sturdy construction 
and style. 


So we build the best six-cylinder car in 
the world, and then we fix the price 
as low as it can be made. 


This policy has made the Chandler 
a price-pioneer in the quality six- 
cylinder field. This policy put on the 
market three years ago this month 
the first high-grade six selling for 
less than $2000,—the $1785 Chandler. 
This policy reduced that price later 
to $1595, and this policy brings you 
now this Greater Six for $1295. 

So we have reason to be proud of 


the Chandler price, just as we are 
proud of this Greater Six. 





Chandler 


Features 
POWER—Anmpple to take this car, 


loaded, anywhere 
that any automobile can go. 


SPEED—More than 999 out of 

«mem every thousand car 
owners would ever want or 
dare to use. 


MOTOR—The Marvelous Chand- 

ler Motor, built in the 

Chandler factory for three 

years past and famous the 

world over. Free from any 
hint of experimentation. 





Showing the New Walnut-Paneled Tonneau Cowl 


VERYONE knows the Chandler prett 

well now, from the mechanical stand- 

point. Everyone knows how the Chand- 
ler has made good right from the beginning. 

The Chandler is almost everywhere in 
America now. Thousands of them, from 
coast to coast, in the hands of happy owners. 
So, we say, you know the mechanical excel- 
lence of this car. 

But we wish everyone, right now, might 
know the new Chandler touring body and 
the new Chandler four-passenger roadster. 

The big seven-passenger car, with new 
body and walnut-paneled tonneau cowl, is 
simply a delight. In grace of line we do not 
believe there is any other car to match it. 
The picture gives you just a hint of its 
beauty, which is enhanced by the rich 
Chandler Blue finish. But = must see 
the car itself to know just how much we 
mean when we say it is the handsomest 
car of the year. 


Room to Spare—A Comfort-Margin 


There are a good many automobiles with 
seats, but not room, for seven persons. 

The big Chandler is a real seven-passenger 
car. There’s room to spare—a comfort- 
margin. The seats are wide and tilted a bit, 
and everyone speaks of the “leg-room.” 

The interior finish, too, is in keeping with 
the rest of the car. The deep, pillowy hair 
cushions, upholstered in the new long-grain 
leather, the walnut-paneled tonneau cowl and 
all the other niceties of finish and complete- 
ness, reflect our thought for your comfort 
and your sense of style. 

So go now to see this car at your dealer’s. 
He is one of a thousand who have the new 
Chandler ready for inspection and demonstra- 
tion, and who can give you delivery at any 
time you designate provided you place your 
order now. 


BODY FINISH—Chandler blue, deep, lustrous finish. Fenders, wheels and motor hood black. Deep cushioned upholstery 


covered with long-grain semi-glazed leather. 


EQUIPMENT—Highest grade equipment is a feature of the Chandler now, as always, including Bosch — Tension Magneto, 


Gray & Davis separate unit Electric Starting and Lighting System, Chandler aluminum crank case, 
silent spiral bevel-gear rear axle, silent chain drive for motor shafts, annular ba 
ometer, Stewart vacuum gasoline feed, non-skid tires in rear, and all the usual i 


handler full floati: 


ll fat 9 Stewart-Warner magnetic speed- 
ncidental tt 


ems. 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, the Four-Passenger Roadster, other 
body types and all mechanical features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 1701-1771 E. 131st St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City Office, 1890 Broadway 


Cable Address, Chanmotor 








